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Trend Emphasizes Difficulties Facing Foreign Suppliers 


U.S. Imports of Chemicals and 
Allied Products Show Further Decline 


W. R. Koster 
and 
LouIsE EVANS 


CHEMICAL BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


= STATES IMPORTS of 
chemicals and allied products reached a 
postwar low point in 1949. The value of 
imports for this commodity group was 
about $230,366,000 in 1949, compared 
with $276,377,000 in 1948 and the all- 
time high of $323,259,000 in 1947. 

The full import of this situation 
becomes clearer when related to certain 
other economic yardsticks. The 1949 
value of imports for chemicals and allied 
products was about 72 percent above the 
1938-39 average, while U. S. total im- 
ports of all merchandise increased in 
value about 200 percent over the same 
period. In so doing the total imports 
maintained a relationship of 2.3-—2.7 per- 
cent of gross national product except for 
the war years, whereas chemical imports 
have not kept pace with total merchan- 
dise imports or with national 
product in recent years. 

Compared with exports, the rate of 
chemical imports shows an-even greater 
disproportion, since shipments of chem- 
icals and allied products to foreign 
countries in recent years are about 370 
percent over those prewar This is 
higher than, but in line with, the nearly 
300 percent increase in value registered 
by total exports of all merchandise as 
compared with prewar. Exports of all 
Merchandise rose as a percentage of 
gross national product from about 3.6 
percent in 1938 to 6.6 percent in 1943-44. 
Although it has since declined to about 
4.6 percent in 1949, the percentage is 
Still above prewar. 

It is quite clear, then, that the United 
States has been buying decreasing 
amounts of foreign-made chemicals and 
allied products at a time when U. S. pur- 
chases of foreign goods in general have 


£ross 
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been at a relatively high level, and when 
U. S. exports of chemicals and allied 
products were leaving the country at a 
very great pace. 

The present downtrend of chemical 
imports is evidence of a high degree of 
independence in the United States with 
respect to supplies of commodities in 
this group. It is evidence of the effi- 
ciency and accomplishment of the 
domestic industry which, through the 
strenuous experience of two world wars, 
has learned that it can rely only upon 
itself during periods of international 
stress, and has, accordingly, built up 
a comparative self-sufficiency in the 
chemical field. However, opposite forces 
are now developing (as a result of today’s 
politico-economic international situa- 
tion) that may reverse the trend of 
chemical imports. The fact that these 
forces have not already been felt in the 
trade in chemical commodities to the 





same extent as in other commodities, 
has given rise to many queries. The 
downtrend also emphasizes, and has 
brought about a wider recognition of, 
the difficulties facing trading firms en- 
gaged in the movement of foreign 
chemicals into the U. S. market. 


Main Factors Tending to In- 
crease General Imports 


THE PRINCIPAL world-trade problem 
today arises from a condition wherein, 
as a result of the prodigious mechaniza- 
tion of American industry, the United 
States has voluminous goods of great 
variety which it offers a world sorely 
needing many of them, but for which 
most countries do not have the full abil- 
ity to pay in dollars. In order to im- 
prove dollar purchasing power, foreign 
countries have made more determined 
efforts to sell goods in the United States, 


COURTESY NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID, LTD. 


Perispherical and cylindrical storage tanks at a Cyanamid plant in Canada where such 
chemical materials as nitric and sulfuric acid, guanadine nitrate, and nitrate fertilizer 


are produced. 








Sacking Chilean nitrate of soda in Mobile, Alabama, to grow cotton and other crops on 
southern farms. 


for which payment is made in dollars. 
This foreign sales activity, aided by 
prosperous and “absorbent’’ American 
market conditions, has been one factor 
responsible for the postwar increase of 
total U. S. merchandise imports. 

It was pointed out in the October 1949 
report of the ECA-Commerce Mission 
which investigated the possibilities of 
increasing Western Europe's dollar earn- 
ings, that there are four alternatives 
open to the United States for dealing 
with the U. S.-foreign trade imbalance. 
These are: 

1. Continue subsidies with grants of 
taxpayers’ money. 

2. Cut exports to the level of imports. 

3. Expand U. S. investments abroad. 

4. Expand U. S. imports of goods and 
services. 

Assuming that the first alternative will 
be abandoned sooner or later, and that 
the second would be a serious blow to 
American business, the report concludes 
that the last two are the only acceptable 
alternatives. If neither should develop 
or if a combination of both should prove 
inadequate to cover the gap between im- 
port and export values, exports would 
automatically drop to an approximate 
level with imports. This is the inescap- 
able fact which, more than any -other, 
prompts U. S. businessmen to think in 
terms of larger imports and foreign in- 
vestments in preference to accepting 
passively a reduced export market. 

Beyond and in addition to the interests 
of business in enlarging U. S. imports, is 
the fact that a prosperous and stable 


world economy has become a primary 
objective of United States foreign policy, 
and the realization that such world 
stability is largely dependent upon a 
proper balance of trade among the na- 
tions. Essentially, this objective is a 
political consideration, but its economic 
aspects are intrinsic and have the effect 
under present conditions of encouraging 
foreign shipments to this country. 


Chemical Import Decline Is 
Spectacular 


ALTHOUGH the motives for increasing 
U. S. imports are becoming more widely 


TABLE 1 United States Imports of Chemicals and Allicd Products, 1938-49, 





understood, it does not necessarily fo. 
low that the increase must take place jp 
any particular commodity area. Never. 
theless, a declining import volume in any 
category lowers the over-all total that 
might be achieved, and consequently 
draws the immediate attention of ap 
interested observer. This is exactly 
what has happened in the case of chemi. 
cals and allied products, as the Statistics 
in the accompanying tables reveal. The 
data shown in tables 1, 3, and 4 are 
limited to chemicals and allied products 
themselves, and it should be rememberegq 
that they do not include many of the 
raw materials which the industry uses 
such as molasses, chrome ore, and lead 
These statistics are, therefore, not 4 
measure of the total volume of imports 
for which the chemical industry is re. 
sponsible. 

It can be seen from the figures in the 
first, fifth, and seventh columns of table 
2 that, although imports for the chemi- 
cal group increased in value almost every 
year until 1948, the prewar rate, as q 
percentage of total imports, was not 
maintained, after the war. The most 
pronounced drop in percentage took place 
in 1948—just when postwar economic re- 
covery abroad had begun to materialize 
and when foreign countries had suc- 
ceeded in selling the United States a 
record $7,000,000,000 worth of general 
merchandise. Table 2 also reveals, in 
column 4, that there has been a decreas- 
ing relationship between ‘‘chemicals and 
allied products” imports and total (two- 
way) trade in chemicals and allied pro- 
ducts during the period covered. Con- 
sidering these facts, two questions in 
particular arise: (1) Why have imports of 
chemicals and allied products dropped 
so far behind the import rate of other 
commodity groups? (2) Will the diver- 
gent trend continue, or be reversed asa 
result of current efforts to improve 
earned dollar credits abroad? 
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ly fol. Difficulties of Importing TABLE 2.—United States Imports, Exports, and Total Trade in Chemicals and Allied Prod 
wee: ‘| inalie ucts; United States Total Imports and Exports of all Merchandise; Gross National 
ve In Chemicals Product; and Certain Interrelationships (in Millions of Dollars) 
NeVer. 
in any AS A PARTIAL ANSWER to the first 
] that question, there are cited below some of Value of Value of Value of ian “ ph. } - nt ‘of Total Total 
: . . , t ( S OTUs, iP . Ss Orts oO ola ol 
uently the difficulties that impede the flow of pela da S. ex at chemicals Pie 0 Value | chemicals chemicals U.S 8 
i ' v0 ’ : sie ports of ser and allied Qi of total and and mer- mer- 
Of an foreign chemicals into the United States. Fan mat chemi —_— products pine U.S.ex-| allied allied | Gyogg | Chandise chandise 
5 “ ‘als anc ‘ “as T- np wts Oo ‘ts ‘ ‘ts rebound s » s 
xactly Undoubtedly there are many others. Year | allied | “HN calsand| 88 Per | all mer- | Ports of hy me ee national | ‘Ss ner. | ax per. 
hemi. gome are general problems also en- on remem a ; — pone —— ss tar i — product cent of | cent of 
ae: - ata domes- | orts, trade in “on. | (domestic NS Ss. gross gross 
tistics countered in other commodity fields, pokes tic ex -y chemicals a. tion) exports)! imports, | exports, national! national 
The yme characteristically pertain ink ports exports) and — I all mer all mer- product | product 
whereas SC » aré ‘ ally € products chandise | chandise 
4 are icals: 
to chemicals: 
oduc ; ‘ : ne ‘ = : 1938 124 158 282 4 1, 950 3, 057 6.4 5.2 | 84, 683 2.3 3.6 
be ts First, the United States has become 1939 143 198 41 12 2, 276 3, 128 6.3 6.4 | 91,339 2.5 3.4 
2 = accustomed, as a result of habits formed a o 206 He: 35 2, 541 3, 934 5.5 6.5 | 101, 443 2.5 3.9 
) a { sf) 327 Nt} 3) 3, 222 5, 020 1.9 6.5 | 126,417 2.5 1.0 
the and comparative self-sufficiency devel- 1042 166 IR7 553 0) 2. 769 8, O08 6.0 $8 | 161, 551 1.7 5.0 
" uSes ’ ; 1943 273 4109 682 10) 3, 390 12, 842 8.1 3.2 | 194, 338 7 6.6 
, / oped during two wars, to utilizing do- 1944 O57 517 774 33 3 878 14) 161 6 6 37 | 213, 688 9 a6 
ead, , ; 1045 22 14 726 36 4, O86 9, BRS 6.4 1.8 | 215, 210 1.9 1.4 
not a mestic supplies of nearly all chemicals. 1046 V5 574 870 34 1) 792 9, 503 6.2 6.0 | 212,613 2.3 4.5 
ie — ‘ . » f linati 1947 323 SAD 1, 205 27 5, 6438 14, 252 5. 7 6.2 | 235, 697 2.4 6.1 
ports Hence there is a strong inclination on 1048 276 S5Y 1, 135 24 7, 092 12, 532 9 6.9 | 262, 434 2.7 18 
is re the part of consumers to continue his- 1949 230 810 | 71,040 22 6, 508 | #11, 885 5 6.8 |7257, 400 2.4 1.6 
torical purchasing patterns involving 2 
Figures for 1948 and 1949 include shipments under the Department of the Army Civilian Supply Program; figures 
in the domestic suppliers. for previous years do not 
eae ; " Estimate based on 9-months export statistics 
table Chemicals are usually bulk processing Preliminary data. ee 
hemi- materials used for the most part in antaal Sources: Trade statistics as compiled by the Bureau of the Census; gross national product as estimated by the Office 
every tinuous, mechanized operations requiring of Business Economies, U.S, Department of Commerce. Percentages computed by the authors 
as . a constant and readily available supply. 
S not Since foreign sources are usually located The fourth point mentioned above— individual or organization. Since trade 
most at a considerable distance, U. S. im- “the large-scale, low-cost U. S. opera- is actually conducted by individual com- 
place porters are often forced to maintain tions”—is cited most frequently and un- modity, not all of the foregoing obstacles 
Lic re- large stocks in order to provide delivery doubtedly is a potent deterrent in the would necessarily apply to imports of any 
rialize service equal to that offered by Ameri- case of the relatively technical industrial given item. There may be but one rea- 
| sue- can suppliers. Maintenance of these products. son why a commodity is not imported 
ites a stocks obviously ties up much capital. It is not the intent of this article, or imported in larger volume. The exist- 
J ‘oducts are made not only to nor within its purview, to cffer cure-all : , 
eneral U. S. products are : ‘ enc2 of the chemical imports shown in 
Is. in meet very high standards of purity, suggestions for combatting these prob- th , . bl ten tt 
S, a . - ? . 2 > b ¢ Vv y ¢ aS Ss ¢ 
creas strength, and other specifications, but lems. The above difficulties are men- bb teeorseriisi: a % a parsioggeiegaatie 
aa are usually offered in several grades and tioned primarily as an explanation of the for some commodities import problems 
(two varieties of packing, for the buyer's op- import decline, but they may also serve elther did not exist, or were overcome to 
1 pro tion. Frequently it is difficult to meet as focal points for remedial attention on the extent of the imports shown. Some 
Con these conditions with an _ imported the part of the trading community, the of the nine difficulties mentioned above 
a i product. Government, and any other interested in the abstract can be evaluated only in 
rts of The relatively enormous U. S. market 
opped supports large-scale, low-cost operations 
other for most of the manufactured chemicals, 
diver- with the result that there are very few 
lasa of these items with which foreign prod- 
prove ucts can compete from the standpoint of 


price. 

The cost of transportation works to 
the disadvantage of the foreign supplier 
on competitive items, especially to in- 
land points. Interior markets are some- 
times lost to him for this reason. 

U. S. tariffs and customs regulations 
frequently raise costs of imported prod- 

Grand ucts above competitive levels. However, 
this factor is often greatly exaggerated. 

There is considerable difficulty in dis- 


, ; t o 
é.* Ke, 
Baaig 


covering what items (especially new ex a = vi atl 
123, 563 items) foreign countries have to offer— %) > 4 
ae or could make—and similar difficulty in 
- fn discovering which products the United 
272, £82 States would buy if they were to be made 
a abroad. 


The nature of chemicals is such as to 
276, 377 require considerable specialized knowl- 





edge on the part of those buying, 
Shipping, and selling them. This is a 
restraining factor with respect to the ac- USDA PHOTO, OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 
in tub 


tivities of many importing firms that 


Wrapping bundles of Lonchocarpus (cube) roots for shipment to the United States. 
have not specialized in chemical trade 


Scene is at Iquitos in eastern Peru. 
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S. Jimports of Chemicals and Allied Products by Principal Countries and Groups,’ 1938-39 and 1948-49 
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terms of their applicability to individual 
cases. 

The surmounting of trade obstacles 
that are operative in specific instances 
constitutes a field wherein ingenuity, 
initiative, and enterprise, so often de- 
scribed as typically American, should 
operate. For instance, questions per- 
taining to the maintenance of large 
stocks and adequate credit might have 
to be met by larger capitalizations. To 
extend peripheral U. S. market areas, in- 
genious arrangements for inland trans- 
portation might possibly be developed. 
In canvassing for new sources or new 
products, available assistance of the Gov- 
ernment might be utilized more fully. 
However, all difficulties of this type can 
best be resolved at the trading level it- 
self. 

Certain other problems such as those 
arising from tariffs and customs regula- 
tions require cooperative efforts with 
governments and between governments. 
Some progress has been made in this 
direction, as in the case of revised cus- 
toms interpretations, and in the case of 
the General Agreements on Tariffs and 
Trade. It is improbable that these dif- 
ficulties will be entirely resolved in the 
foreseeable future, but their existence 
does not preclude at least some rise in 
imports. 


Statistics a Prime Aid in 
Judging Future Trends 


THE ANSWER to the question as to 
whether chemical imports will continue 
to decrease is intricately involved with 
the circumstances surrounding the items 
imported. A flat prediction for the fu- 
ture would be pure speculation, for the 
large number of commodities and the 
variables associated with each discour- 
age conclusive statements for the over- 
all situation Nevertheless, certain 
trends which affect the sum total of im- 
port trade in chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts can be appraised in the light of 
known facts. One method of gaining 
perspective is by careful study of the 
trade statistics. These are arranged for 
greater utility in the tables that appear 
in this article. It should be borne in 
mind that the valuations shown and the 
trends discussed are based on actual fig- 
ures and do not take account of the 
decreased value of the dollar prevailing 
more recently as compared with earlier 
years. In view of the detail in which 
the statistics are given, adjustments 
would be impractical for purposes of this 
article. For the same reason, no allow- 
ance is made for changes in prices which 
took place between prewar and postwar 
years. Although there was a general rise 
of import prices in postwar years com- 
pared with prewar, the rise was much 
more pronounced in crude-material cate- 
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In British East Africa. Pyrethrum flowers when harvested are dried locally in “estate 
driers” such as the one here shown. 


gories than in manufactured classes. 
Evidences of the extent of these changes 
can be observed in table 4, where quan- 
tities as well as values of individual 
commodities are given. It can be noted 
there that, in many instances, large in- 
creases over prewar years occurred in 
import valuations, when actually the 
quantities imported were smaller. 

Some of the facts not previously men- 
tioned, which table 1 reveals concern- 
ing import trade in chemicals and allied 
products and which have a bearing upon 
future trends, are: 

1. The chemical groups classified as 
manufactured items represented about 
60 percent of “chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts” imports in 1938-39. The relation- 
ship went up to 74 percent in 1943, but 
was only about 44 percent in 1948-49. 
This may mean simply that foreign 
countries were not in a position in 1948- 
49 to ship larger quantities here, or, on 
the other hand, that they could not do 
so competitively. Probably both reasons 
applied, although the competitive factor 
doubtless was quite substantial, espe- 
cially before devaluation. 

2. The groups in which the largest im- 
port valuations occur are fertilizers, 
vegetable oils and waxes, and gums and 
resins. 

3. Generally steady increases have oc- 
curred in the value of fertilizer imports 
since 1941—a unique circumstance in 
comparison with the other groups, espe- 
cially in recent years. 

4. The rate of imports of coal-tar 
chemicals and industrial chemicals in 
1949 was below, and about equal to (re- 
spectively), the prewar rate on a valua- 
tion basis—which means that the quan- 
tities involved were probably on an even 


smaller scale. The annual value of coal- 
tar product imports since 1939 has not 
equaled the figure of that year. 

5. Imports of vegetable oils and waxes 
reached a high peak in 1947, which, by 
cross-reference with table 4, can be seen 
to have occurred not only in quantities 
imported but especially in the unit 
values. 

The significance of the data in table 
2 has already been pointed out and is 
largely self-evident. Table 3 shows value 
of imports of the respective commodity 
groups by principal countries of origin 
for 1938, 1939, 1948, and 1949. This ar- 
rangement helps the observer discover 
which countries have been important 
suppliers of the commodities in the re- 
spective classes or, conversely, which 
commodity groups have been important 
in the exports of an individual country 
to the United States. A few significant 
details apparent in this table follow: 

Before the war, Europe was the area 
supplying the largest amounts of chemi- 
cals and allied products, with Asia, South 
America, and North America following 
in that order. 

In 1948-49 South America supplied the 
largest amounts of chemicals and allied 
products, with North America, Asia, and 
Europe following. This shift from an 
industrialized Europe as the major pre- 
war source of supply to relatively less 
industrialized areas in postwar years is 
to be expected in view of the change from 
the predominance of manufactured- 
product imports before the war to that 
of natural-product imports in recent 
years (as mentioned in the discussion of 
table 1). 

The individual countries supplying the 
largest amounts of chemicals and allied 





products in prewar years were Germany, 
China, Chile, and Canada. 

In the 1948-49 period the largest sup- 
plier of chemical commodities was Can- 
ada, with Chile, Brazil, China, and India 
following. 

In prewar years, our imports of coal- 
tar products and industrial chemicals 
originated primarily in Europe (espec- 
ially Germany). Fertilizer imports were 
more equally divided among Europe, 
South America (largely Chile), and 
North America (principally Canada). 
Gums and resins and oils and waxes 
originated to some extent in all areas, 
but Asia predominated (principaliy In- 
dia and China). 

In the 1948-49 period, our imports of 
coal-tar products, although on a reduced 
basis, were still originating in Europe, 
but North America (Canada essentially) 
had become the main source of indus- 


trial chemicals and fertilizers, with. 


South America (Chile) a close second as 
a fertilizer supplier. Gums and resins 
still originated in Asia, but, with respect 
to oils and waxes, the drop in receipts 
from China left South America as the 
principal source of the reduced imports 
of these materials in 1949. 

A great many other details can be ob- 
served from studying table 3, but th> 
foregoing will serve as an indication of 
its value. The data may also be used in 
conjunction with those in table 4, which 
lists U. S. imports of chemicals and al- 
lied products by principal commodites 
for three prewar years and three postwar 
years. Cross-references can be made be- 
tween the value of imports from certain 
countries (table 3) and the commodities 
involved in those imports (table 4) — for 
example, $9,369,000 worth of industrial 
chemicals from Canada in 1948 (table 3) 
can be traced in table 4 to be primarily 
sodium cyanide, acetic acid, acetylene 
black, phosphorus, and other items. An- 
other advantage of cross-referencing is 
that imports of a given commodity (‘table 
4) in which a particular country is listed 
as a principal supplier, often can be re- 
lated (in table 3) to the importance of 
that item in our total imports from the 
country cited—for instance, $4,112,000 
worth of ethyl alcohol, originating prin- 
cipally in Cuba (table 4), can be seen 
from the industrial-chemical column 
and the grand-total column in table 3 
to be the most important chemical item 
imported from Cuba in 1948. 

Following are some salient factors ap- 
parent from the data in table 4 (appear- 
ing in the carry-over of this article) : 

The commodities of greatest monetary 
value imported in 1939, in the order of 
their importance, were: Tung oil, sodium 
nitrate, colors, dyes and stains, creosote 
oil, chicle, carnauba wax, calcium cy- 
anamide, pyrethrum, sodium cyanide, 
and ammonium sulfate. These 10 items 
accounted for about 41 percent of total 
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“chemicals and allied products” imports 
in that year. The value of 1939 imports 
of all commodities listed in table 4 rep- 
resent about 72 percent of total “chem- 
icals and allied products” imports for 
1939. 

The commodities of greatest monetary 
value imported in 1949, in order of their 
importance, were: Sodium nitrate, car- 
nauba wax, tung oil, lac, ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer, ammonium phosphate 
fertilizer, shellac, calcium cyanamide, 
creosote oil, and ammonium sulfate. 
Imports of these 10 items constituted 
about 42 percent of total ‘“‘chemicals and 
allied products” imports in 1949. The 
25 most important items represented ap- 
proximately 59 percent of total “chemi- 
cals and allied products” imports in 1949. 
The value of 1949 imports of all com- 
modities listed in table 4 represented 
about 68 percent of total “‘chemicals and 
allied products” imports for 1949. 

There were manifold increases, post- 
war over prewar, in valuations per unit 
of quantity for many commodity imports, 
as in the cases of lac, shellac, casein, and 
carnauba, which explain why the in- 
creases in dollar value of imports do not 
always mean corresponding increases in 
quantities imported. Quantitative post- 
war imports of the “gums and resins” 
group, for instance, are not in excess of 
prewar on the whole, but the valuations 
have risen greatly. 

There were changes in principal coun- 
try sources of supply for many products, 
postwar versus prewar, as in the cases of 
benzene, naphthalene, ammonium ni- 
trate, and potassium chloride. Being 
revealed, these can be investigated with 
respect to reasons, future developments, 
and other possibilities. 

Relative importance of _ individual 
items within the main groups, and the 
changes in this relationship, postwar 
versus prewar, become apparent. 

There is an indication in the column 
farthest to the right as to whether in- 
dividual items are dutiable or duty-free, 
and the proportion of the listed items 
which is duty-free can be computed 
from the totals. 

In general, the items that are impor- 
tant in postwar imports are the same as 
those that were important before the 
war, with a few exceptions. 


Commodities Listed According 
to Import Increases or De- 
creases 


TABLE 4 indicates those items which, if 
imported to the extent of $300,000 or 
more in any of the three prewar years 
1938-40, or in any postwar year 1946-48, 
were either (1) imported to a con- 
siderably lesser extent in 1949 than in 
prewar years (marked *) or (2) imported 
in 1949 to a much larger extent than pre- 
war (marked G). Since the central prob- 





lem under discussion is the dollar Value 
of U. S. imports, a monetary basis was 
used in making the comparisons, al. 
though it is recognized that changes in 
valuations did not always represent 
equivalent quantitative fluctuations 
Reasons vary as to why some items are 
now imported to a lesser or greater ex. 
tent than in 19,7-39, and thes? are not 
always apparent. Nevertheless, the 
markings in the table call attention, at 
least, to the particular items that now 
have altered relative import positions 
compared with prewar, and thereby fa. 
cilitate further investigation of commod. 
ity trends. For instance, colors and 
dyes, which were one of the largest 
classes of coal-tar chemicals imported 
before the war, are relatively small in 
importance, both in volume and in value, 
in the postwar years. This is the obvious 
fact, but it is recognized by those familiar 
with chemical trade and the U. S. mar. 
ket that prewar U. S. imports were 
heavily bolstered by shipments from Ger. 
many, a country which was a foremost 
world dye manufacturer. Inasmuch as 
German dye-producing facilities have 
been deliberately restricted by the Allied 
Powers in postwar rehabilitation pro- 
grams, because of their military signifi- 
cance, Germany has not been in a 
position to ship large quantities of dyes 
to the United States. Switzerland has 
continued to send substantial amounts, 
and smaller quantities have come from 
a few other Western European nations, 
Meanwhile, the United States dye indus- 
try, largest in the world, has expanded, 
and produces most of the dyes used in 
quantity. As a result, the U. S. market 
in large part is open only to those foreign 
manufacturers producing numerous dyes 
not made in this country because of the 
relatively small quantities of each con- 
sumed. 

The situation is one, then, in which 
the United States might be a larger 
purchaser of certain types, depending 
upon (1) the ability of foreign manu- 
facturers to ferret out market potentials 
for these noncompetitive dyes, and (2) 
the technical ability to produce them on 
a paying basis. Germany and Switzer- 
land were able to do this before the war 
on a substantial scale. Whether G2:r- 
many can again become a factor, or 
whether other European countries can 
take its place, are matters of opinion. 
Not only is dye manufacture a highly 
technical undertaking but selling spe- 
cialized types is difficult because of the 
frequent necessity of training consumers 
in proper application of the dyes. With 
these and many other factors in mind, 
it appears that our imports of these items 
might increase, possibly to as much as 
prewar levels, in the years ahead—but 
there is no certainty behind such 
assumptions 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Trends in Foreign Trade 
Review of 1949 


PART II—Salient Developments in Latin America and Asia 


HENRY CHALMERS 


CONSULTANT ON COMMERCIAL POLICY, 
AREAS DIVISION, OFT, 
U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


Latin America 


Further Tightening of Direct 
Import Controls 

While some degree of direct control 
over their imports, beyond requiring the 
payment of specified duties, had been 
exercised in a fluctuating way by a num- 
ber of the countries of Latin America 
before World War II, since the middle of 
1947 most of the 20 southern Republics 
have come to require an official license as 
a condition of importation of many if not 
all products, or to control the remittance 
of foreign exchange in payment for im- 
ports, or both. The governments in- 
volved have declared themselves obliged 
to resort to such direct methods of con- 
trolling the imports into their territories, 
in order to check the drain upon their 
exchange reserves built up during the 
recent war—a drain that has resulted 
from the exceptionally heavy demand of 
their peoples for various foreign prod- 
ucts during the past few years, to a value 
far beyond what the country was cur- 
rently earning from its exports. 

Even after the understandably large 
deferred demand for foreign products 
right after the war, for necessary replen- 
ishment and rehabilitation, had been 
fairly well satisfied, the demand for im- 
ported commodities of different kinds has 
been kept high in most Latin-American 
countries by domestic inflationary pres- 
sures. Taken together, the exceptional 
volume of expenditures by governments, 
and of private capital investments of 
various types, and the speculative ven- 
tures in merchandise or real estate 
which in varying degree have marked the 
economies of most of these countries dur- 
ing the past few years—have usually 
increased sharply the amounts of money 
in circulation, without creating a cor- 
responding increase in purchasable goods 
or services. The results have been sharp 
upward movements in their general do- 
mestic price levels and in the income of 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the third in a series of three 
articles. The first, which appeared in 
Foreign ComMMERCE WEEKLY for Feb- 
ruary 27, presented briefly the high- 
lights of the past year in the trade-con- 
trol measures of foreign countries; some 
appraisal of the major current forces in 
the shaping of trade policies; and a 
summarized statement of the status of 
import-license and exchange controls in 
the various countries. 

The second article, which appeared in 
last week’s issue, dealt with Western 
Europe, Eastern Europe, and the British 
Commonwealth, including the current 
moves toward liberalization of trade and 
payments among the countries partici- 
pating in the European Recovery 
Program. 

The present and last article aims to 
examine the salient developments of the 
past year and the emerging trends in 
this field in Latin America and the 
major Asiatic areas, 











certain classes—much sharper than in 
the United States, their principal foreign 
source of supply—and a consequent ac- 
centuated desire for the purchase of for- 
eign products and equipment. 

During the past year, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica in North America, 
and most of the countries of South Amer- 
ica, have operated their systems of im- 
port licenses or exchange control more 
stringently, or at least more selectively. 
The object has been to curtail directly, 
or to discourage by increased cost, the 
importation into their markets of par- 
ticular classes of foreign goods which 
they considered not very essential or 
which were replaceable with domestic 
products. 

Only Cuba, Venezuela, and certain of 
the smaller Caribbean Republics have 
been in a sufficiently strong balance-of- 
payments position to continue free of 
both exchange control and broadly ap- 
plied import license systems, although 
even Venezuela and Guatemala have re- 
cently introduced quantitative restric- 
tions on the importation of a number of 
selected products that are also produced 
within those countries. 


Diversion of Imports Under 
Bilateral Agreements 

In Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru, 
the import-control systems have been 
applied with especial severity to various 


commodities from dollar sources. Those 
governments justify such action on the 
ground that their dollar availabilities 
are very limited, and that they can more 
readily finance the purchase of similar 
goods from Great Britain or some other 
European country. Although the prices 
of the European goods might be higher, 
they are able to obtain them more easily, 
either against the otherwise unusable 
balances in a particular country’s cur- 
rency which they had to their credit 
from previous sales there, or against the 
goods planned for exportation to the 
given country under their current bi- 
lateral trade agreement. 

The fact is that the inconvertibility of 
most European currencies has led a 
number of South American countries to 
the practice that has been common 
among the European countries them- 
selves since the war, of entering into 
agreements with various of those coun- 
tries to facilitate the movement of spec- 
ified products to each other, but on a 
balanced basis. The general aim is that 
the aggregate value of the goods moving 
in each direction shall approximate an 
annual balance, so as to minimize the 
foreign-exchange problems in settling 
for surpluses on either side. 

The 1949 revision of the Anglo-Argen- 
tine agreement—which aims even more 
than its predecessors at a close balance 
between the value of the meat and other 
Argentine commodities supplied to Brit- 
ain and that of the fuel and other prod- 
ucts expected to be obtained by Argentina 
from British sources—was a striking il- 
lustration of that trend. That arrange- 
ment has superseded what before the 
war was one of the historic triangles in 
international trade, whereby Argentina 
regularly used part of the proceeds from 
its normally large export surpluses to 
the United Kingdom to cover its normally 
large import surpluses from the United 
States. 

While the existence of such bilateral 
balancing agreements has been cited by 
various South American governments as 
justifying their diverting the importation 
of many products from established dollar 
sources to European suppliers, complaint 
has been heard during the past year 
that these agreements are not working 
out satisfactorily from the viewpoint of 
the contracting Latin-American coun- 
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tries themselves. It has often meant 
shipping products on credit, and then 
trying to get payment in such goods as 
were available from those countries 
where they had credit balances or clear- 
ing agreements. In a number of cases, 
the unsatisfactory operation of these bi- 
lateral agreements has led to further 
curtailing of shipments under them 
or even suspending of shipments for 
periods. 

Brazil and Mexico are the principal 
Latin-American countries that experi- 
mented during the past year in outright 
barter deals, official or private, with 
soft-currency countries. They had the 
double object: of avoiding the exchange 
problem involved in paying for the im- 
ports sought, and of helping dispose of 
certain secondary export products of 
their own. The volume of goods moving 
under such arrangements has not been 
very large. 


Currency Devaluations, General or 
Selective 

As part of broad programs to redress 
the balance of their payments and to 
stabilize their general economies, Mexico 
and Peru decided during 1949 upon sharp 
general devaluations of their currencies 
below the previous official par value. 
Each adopted a single rate of exchange 
that was close to the free market value of 
its currency and which, with the support 
of certain internal anti-inflationary 
measures, it felt it could maintain 
without resorting to foreign-exchange 
restrictions. While still prohibiting the 
importation of a sizable range of products 
from other than sterling sources, Peru 
took particularly bold action in allowing 
exporters full use of their foreign-ex- 
change proceeds, and in doing away with 
exchange permits for all goods permitted 
to be imported. 

Argentina, Uruguay,and Chile, without 
going to a single rate of exchange, de- 
valued their currencies by varying 
amounts for transactions in different 
categories of commodities,andin the case 
of Argentina the rate is variable also 
accoraing to the other country involved. 
In fact, the majority of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries using exchange control 
have, to some degree, been operating 
multiple-exchange-rate systems for 
transactions involving different classes 
of commodities. 

During the past year, most of these 
countries resorted in some measure to 
what might be described as further selec- 
tive depreciation. In order to tighten 
their import restrictions, either they 
required that the exchange for remit- 
tance abroad in payment for the less es- 
sential foreign commodities be bought at 
rates higher than the official or previ- 
ously prevailing rates, or they shifted 
more products into the categories sub- 
ject to those unfavorable exchange rates. 
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Methods of Stimulating Exports 


The general currency depreciations ef- 
fected during the past year by various 
Latin-American countries had as one of 
their purposes the stimulation of for- 
eign demand for their export products, 
by thus reducing the prices in terms of 
foreign currencies. A number of other 
American Republics sought the same ob- 
jective through other means. Either 
they offered more than the official rate 
of exchange for the foreign currencies 
earned by particular export products, or 
they reduced the percentage of such 
funds which exporters are required to 
turn over for local currency at the official 
parity, allowing them to retain a larger 
percentage for disposal in the higher free 
exchange market. Mexico reinforced the 
stimulus to its exports from its currency 
depreciation by reducing the rate of the 
export surtaxes collected on many com- 
modities since the peso was unpegged in 
August 1948. 


Exchange Budgeting and 
Clearing of Arrears 

As means of stabilizing the general 
balance-of-payments position of various 
Latin-American countries and improv- 
ing their commercial credit abroad, the 
practice has been growing among them 
during the past year of setting up a 
budget for current foreign-exchange 
earnings, and a regular method of 
allocations to the various demands upon 
those earnings This practice is de- 
signed to clear off progressively the 
volume of unpaid foreign commercial 
debts, and to hold the volume of the 
newly authorized importations close to 
the foreseeable foreign-exchange income 
with which to pay for it, in the currency 
needed for payment, even if that means 
further limiting the range or quantities 
of the products importable from abroad. 

The arrangements for diverting defi- 
nite portions or amounts out of current 
earnings for the gradual settlement of 
unpaid past importations appear already 
to be showing results. Colombia cleared 
up its commercial backlog by the fall of 
1949; Brazil is reported approaching a 
clean-up by the middle of 1950: and 
Nicaragua and several other smaller 
countries are making progress in that di- 
rection. Argentina, with the heaviest 
debt accumulation, decided last May to 
set aside 20 percent (later raised to 30 
percent) of its current dollar earnings to 
be applied to the gradual payment of its 
outstanding commercial obligations over 
the next few years. 

The very severity with which the im- 
port controls of certain countries have 
been applied during the past year or 
two, particularly in South America, has 
served in a number of cases to improve 
the trading prospects with them for the 
longer run. It has not only helped to 
clear off their debt backlog, but is bring- 





ing about a better over-all balance he. 
tween the imports and exports of those 
countries, and is putting them into a 
better position to pay promptly for those 
goods that are permitted importation. 
As the result of these tightenings of 
trade controls, exports from the Uniteg 
States to Latin America are now made up 
to a greater extent than formerly of the 
more essential types of products. Ip 
total value, however, they are still run. 
ning at a level several times that of pre. 
war, although well below that of the 
early postwar replenishment period. An 
increasing number of the other American 
Republics which normally maintained g 
favorable balance in their trade with 
the United States are regaining that pre. 
war relation. The over-all gap between 
Latin-American imports and _ exports 
with the United States had considerably 
narrowed by the end of 1949 


Increasing Prominence of 
Protectionist Motive 

In choosing the commodities that were 
to be made subject to import restrictions, 
or for which licenses were to be granted 
only sparingly, governments have nat- 
urally taken into account whether or not 
similar products were obtainable within 
the country, even if not equal in price or 
quality. While conservation of exchange 
has been the primary objective, protec- 
tion to domestic producers from the re- 
newed competition of imports, and the 
fostering of further local industrializa- 
tion, have come to figure prominently 
during the past year as considerations in 
the application of such import restric- 
tions by an appreciable number of Latin 
American countries. 

Colombia, Venezuela, and Guatemala 
now make the granting of a license for 
certain foreign commodities conditional 
upon the prior purchase of similar prod- 
ucts of domestic origin, sometimes pre- 
scribing the percentage that must be 
drawn from domestic sources. These 
restrictions do not seem related to any 
general balance-of-payments problem 


Influence of Commodity 
Prices on Trade Controls 


The dominant influence of the trend in 
commodity prices upon trade controls 
and general economic policies, when 4 
country depends upon a limited number 
of export products for its earnings of 
foreign exchange, was again strikingly 
illustrated during the past year in Latin 
America. 

The drop in the market price for cop- 
per reduced the foreign-exchange in- 
come of Chile so far below the amount 
anticipated as to lead to a tightening of 
the country’s import restrictions, and to 
greater efforts to divert purchases to 
countries where payment would involve 
least drain upon free funds. The de- 
cline in price of tin which, similarly, 
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rendered more difficult the balance-of- 
payments problem of Bolivia, prompted 
that Government to tighten up its ex- 
change control on imports and to offer 
exchange concessions for increased min- 
eral production for export. 

On the other hand, the sharp rise in 
the market price for coffee since late 
in 1949 is helping Brazil, Colombia, and 
several of the smaller coffee-producing 
countries to clear off old debts, to re- 
plenish their reserves, and generally to 
improve their market position for the 
period ahead. 

Major Asiatic Areas 
Exceptional Influence of 
Political Developments 


In many of the countries of Asia which 
played important roles in international 
commerce before the war, and where 
conditions have since continued highly 
abnormal, the political developments 
during 1949 may have a decided influence 
upon the facility for trading with them 
during the period ahead. 

One need only recall the prominence 
in the general news of the past year of 
these events in Asia: on the trade re- 
strictive side, the spread of Communist 
control over continental China; the 
continued civil warfare in French Indo- 
china; the internal disturbances in 
Burma: and the disputes between India 
and Pakistan on both political and eco- 
nomic issues—and on the favorable side, 
the settlement of the political difficulties 
in the former Netherlands Indies by set- 
ting up an independent Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia, as an equal 
partner in a Netherlands Indonesian 
Union; and the transfer from SCAP to 
the Japanese Government of the author- 
ity to regulate the foreign trade of that 
country. 


China 

The expanding military control of the 
Chinese Communists during the year, 
which by the end of 1949 had come to 
embrace most of continental China, has 
already cut off important lines of com- 
merce with the Western World, and has 
rendered the conditions of access to the 
Supplies and markets of that vast area 
dificult and unpredictable. 

The basic system of license and ex- 
change control formerly in operation 
under the Nationalist Government was 
taken over and tightened up by the Com- 
munist authorities. The most distinctive 
commercial development in Communist 
China, however, has been the program for 
concentrating both the domestic and ex- 
ternal trade in most commodities in the 
hands of huge state-controlled trading 
organizations. 

All of Manchuria’s foreign trade is now 
reported handled through such monopo- 
listic organizations, and a considerable 
part of the external commerce with 
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Northern and Central China is con- 
ducted under their control, with the area 
of foreign trade left to the private mer- 
chant becoming more and more limited. 
The tendency toward such channeling 
appears to be spreading southward, as 
the consolidation of political control pro- 
ceeds. 

Owing to the Nationalist blockade and 
the mining of the approaches. to 
Shanghai and the ports south as far as 
Indochina, access to those regions has 
become highly precarious. As a result, 
Hong Kong, the British Crown Colony 
off the coast of South China, which had 
traditionally been important as a trade 
entrepot for much of southeastern Asia, 
has assumed even greater prominence in 
recent months as a focal point for con- 
ducting trade with a large part of China. 


Japan 

In April 1949, a single basic foreign- 
exchange rate of 360 yen to the dollar 
was established, to replace the widely 
ranging multiple exchange rates which 
had prevailed. This eased the way for 
the reorganization and simplification of 
the whole system for control of the 
country’s foreign trade, and for trans- 
ferring its regulation to the Japanese 
Government, under the general super- 
vision of the Occupying Authorities. 

Since December 1, Japanese exporters 
have been able to negotiate directly with 
foreign buyers on all terms of the con- 
tract, and export licenses have been 
required only for special types of trans- 
actions and certain designated commodi- 
ties. All but a very small part of the 
export trade has been returned to pri- 
vate commercial channels, and arrange- 
ments for business transactions have 
been greatly simplified. Floor prices 
were abolished in the fall, but safeguards 
were provided against dumping or unfair 
competition. Export subsidies were also 
withdrawn during the year. 

Imports are programmed quarterly in 
accordance with the availability of for- 
eign exchange currently earned by 
Japanese exports, and lists of commodi 
ties approved for importation are pub- 
lished from time to time. Beginning 
January 1950, such imports into Japan 
are being handled on a private basis. 
Those import commodities which are 
purchased under United States appro- 
priations continue to be handled on the 
governmental level; they now account 
for something less than half of the total 
importations. 


Philippine Republic 

With the tapering off of the sizable 
funds that had been flowing from the 
United States to the Philippine Republic, 
for war-damage claims, army pay, and 
related purposes, the new Government 
found that the large excess of imports 
during the last few years, beyond what 


was warranted by current earnings from 
exports, had _ seriously depleted the 
country’s foreign-exchange reserve. This 
prompted a series of steps, during the 
latter months of 1949, for the declared 
purpose of curtailing drastically the im- 
portation of luxuries and articles con- 
sidered nonessential, especially consum- 
ers’ goods, so that the funds available 
could be used for the importation of cap- 
ital goods for the rehabilitation of the 
country. 

In November, the Central Bank im- 
posed a selective curb on credits for the 
importations of nonessentials. In De- 
cember, the list of commodities formerly 
subject to license control was consider- 
ably expanded, and the import quotas 
previously authorized were drastically 
reduced. Shortly thereafter, all foreign- 
exchange transactions were subjected to 
license. By these measures, Philippine 
Officials hope to reduce the country’s 
imports by $200,000,000 annually, thus 
bringing the value of imports to about 
the level of the country’s current exports. 


United States of Indonesia 


The amicable settlement toward the 
close of 1949 of the political difficulties 
between the Netherlands and the former 
Netherlands Indies, and the emergence 
of the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, are expected to bring about 
more stable conditions generally within 
these islands. That should facilitate 
recovery toward prewar level in the 
quantities available for exportation of 
the various raw materials for which this 
region had long been an important 
source. With the cessation of civil strife, 
the anticipated greater availability of 
imported consumers’ goods for the rative 
population is expected to serve as incen- 
tive to help step up output, and to bring 
down prices of Indonesian export prod- 
ucts closer to world levels. 

In March 1949, the former practice of 
allocating licenses among importers pri- 
marily on the basis of their prewar share 
of the trade in the specific product was 
discontinued, at least with regard to 
imports from soft-currency countries— 
with such trade now reported open to all 
bona fide importers. The “historic 
rights” system of allocation was reported 
as still figuring in connection with the 
limited volume of imports authorized 
from dollar areas, principally the United 
States, Canada, and Japan. Owing to 
its limited dollar income, even with the 
allocation from the Netherlands of cer- 
tain ERP funds, the Government severe- 
ly restricted buying in dollar markets 
during 1949, preferring to license imports 
from soft-currency areas when obtain- 
able on equal terms. 

The new authorities are understood to 
be continuing the general system of li- 
censes and exchange control developed 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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U. S. Participation Sought 
for New Glass Plant 


An Irish manufacturer of sheet-metal 
goods wishes to interest an American glass 
or glass-products manufacturer in partici- 
pating in the establishment of a modern 
glass factory in Ireland, utilizing the sand 
and other raw materials reportedly available 
locally in abundant quantity. 

The Irish firm states that it would have 
available for financing the project about 
£50,000 (current rate of exchange is US$2.80 
1 pound sterling), and would expect the 
American participant to provide the com- 
plete plant needed for the undertaking, as 
well as a managing director or the minimum 
number of trained personnel required to 
train local labor. In addition, the American 
firm would be required to take a financial 
interest in the project. 

It is understood that the Irish Government 
would make available to an American con- 
cern the necessary money in dollars required 
to facilitate participation in such an under- 
taking. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Sheet Metal Industries, North Circular Road, 
Tralee, County Kerry, Ireland. 


Marine Supplies for Turkish 
State Seaways and Harbors 


The Turkish State Seaways and Harbors 
Administration wishes to purchase certain 
marine supplies, as follows: carbon steel, 
steel plates, steel and iron bars, wires ot 
various kinds, steel ship plates, metal ingots, 
electrodes, copper and steel tubes, galvanized 
pipe fittings, sockets and tees, common round 
flanges, steam valves, round bolts and nuts, 
copper boat nails, iron wood screws, wrenches 
and files of various kinds, carbon steel paral- 
lel shank twist drills, hand taps, whiteworth 
dies, high-speed steel parallel reamers, 
chucks for drills, boiler tube expanders, arc 
welding set, emery grinding wheels. 

Interested manufacturers and exporters 
should communicate, for further details, 
with the Turkish Embassy, Commercial 
Counselor’s Office, 20 Exchange Place, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Mexican Firm Offers To 
Sell Industrial Plant 


A Mexican firm, Compania Exportadora del 
Sur, S. A., is offering for sale to an American 
investor its entire Guadalajara plant for the 
extraction of vitamin-A concentrate from 
shark livers. Plant equipment includes three 
modern concrete buildings with a total floor 
space of 892 square meters, a well for the 
plant’s water supply, a complete water and 
drainage system, an emergency 75-kilowatt 
generator to supplement the municipal 
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water supply, a 30-horsepower steam boiler 
generating 125 pounds pressure, and several 
tanks having capacities from 1,000 to 30,000 
liters, with interconnecting pipes for steam, 
water, and chemicals. 

According to the plant manager, the equip- 
ment is easily adaptable to other industrial 
purposes, such as manufacture of chemicals, 
cosmetics, and pharmaceuticals; refining of 
vegetable oils, or processing of vegetable 
shortening or margarine 

The owners have indicated that they would 
be willing to dispose of the plant through 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


the sale of the entire common stock of the 
company, thus enabling the purchaser to 
acquire a legally established and working 
Mexican company, which, through its broaq 
charter, could enter into any of a wide range 
of business undertakings in Mexico 

The plant went into operation in 1946 
but was closed down in September 1949 
owing to severe competition of cheap shark 
livers from other areas 

Additional information, including de. 
tailed lists of equipment (in both English 
and Spanish), as well as photographs, build- 





trade contacts 


Intelligence Branch 


undertaken with these firms. The usual 


country and abroad 


Trade 
firms listed herein, with the exception 


of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, f 


Aluminumware and Enamelware: 32 

Automotive Equipment, Accessories, and 
Parts: 25 

Chemicals: 14, 15 

China- and Forcelainware: 17, 32 

Clothing and Accessories: 13, 16, 32 

Cork and Cork Products: 12. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 15 

Electrical Equipment, Appliances and 
Supplies: 27, 28 

Flaz and Tow: 3 

Foodstuffs: 6 

Forest Products: 4, 19, 26 

General Merchandise: 18, 32, 33 

Glass and Glass Products: 17, 18, 32 

Gum Arabic: 8 

Hardware: 32 

Household Goods: 18, 22, 29 

Jewelers’ Items: 17, 18 





Editor's 


Vote 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


Additional information 
specifications or other 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 


precautions should be taken in all cases, 


and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms 
ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of International 


Detailed information on trading con- 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
of those in occupied areas, and may be 
cbhtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
or $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Laves and Embroiderie 10, 16 
Leather Products: 21 
Machinery (Industrial): 17 
Metal and Metal Product 30 
Minerals and Ores: 5 
Notions: 17 

Novelties: 18 

Orchids: 2 
Plumbing Accessorie 
Railroad Ties: 4 
Reflective or Luminous Materials: 24 
Shoemakers’ Supplies: 32 

Surgical Instruments: 23 

Textiles: 9, 11, 31, 32, 33, 35 

Toilet Articles: 1, 20 

Toys: 18 

Waste: 7 

Wooden Articles: 16, 22 

Wool; 6 


and Fittings: 30 
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ing plans, and lay-outs of machinery and 
equipment, may be obtained from Compania 
exportadora del Sur, S. A., Guadalajara, 
Jalisco, Mexico. 


Opportunity To Invest in 
Big-Game Hunting Center 


A long-time resident of Tanganyika wishes 
to contact an American firm or individual 
with a view to cooperating in the develop- 
ment of a sportsmen’s lodge for big-game 
hunters in East Africa. 

The inquirer, A. Moraitinis, owns an estate 
which he believes would be ideally suited to 
the proposed project. It is located near 
Mbeya in the Southern Highlands of Tan- 
ganyika at an altitude of 6,000 feet where 
the temperature is cool the year round. The 
possibilities for sightseeing, trout fishing, 
and big-game hunting, Mr. Moraitinis be- 
lieves, would attract many sportsmen, pro- 
vided a comfortable modern lodge were 
erected. 

Mbeya is linked by railway/road service 
passenger busses with the Central Railway 
line at Dodoma and by private transport 
companies with Broken Hill and Southern 
Rhodesia. Air service is available twice 
weekly from Dar es Salaam to Mbeya. 

For additional details, interested parties 
are invited to communicate with A. Morai- 
tinis, P. O. Box 832, Dar es Salaam, Tangan- 
yika, East Africa. 


Kenya Wishes To 
Export Diatomite 


The Assistant Commissioner for Mines in 
Kenya, British East Africa, is interested in 
exploring the possibilities for selling East 
African diatomite in the United States. 
Diatomite is said to be widespread in pleis- 
tocene lake beds in the Rift Valley in East 
Africa. Five large deposits are known, one 
of which, near Gilgil, is now being worked. 

Firms interested in this potential source of 
supply are invited to correspond with W. D. 
Harverson, Assistant Commissioner (Mines), 
Mines and Geological Department, P. O. Box 
339, Nairobi, Kenya, B. E. A. 


Surgical Supplies Needed 
for Ceylon Hospital 


Prices and catalogs covering surgical goods 
and instruments and sanitary napkins are 
urgently desired for the Civil Hospital at 
Kandy, Ceylon. Communications should be 
addressed to Sister Madeline Maria, Superior, 
Maryknoll Sisters, Civil Hospital, Kandy, 
Ceylon 


U. S. Capital Sought 
for Carpet Manufacture 


American participation in the establish- 
ment of a carpet-making industry in Ireland 
is sought by B. J. Monaghan, a civil engi- 
heer of Oughterard, County Galway, Ireland. 
Mr. Monaghan suggests that such an indus- 
try would utilize the rough mountain wool 
produced in that area, and states that water 
and power, as well as labor are readily 
available. 

While it is pointed out that the domestic 
demand for carpets would naturally be lim- 
ited owing to the smallness of the popula- 
tion, Mr. Monaghan believes that an 
American market might be developed, since 
wool produced in the area is now being ex- 
ported to the United States for manufacture 
of carpets. 

It is understood that the Irish Government 
would favorably regard the establishment of 
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new industries, particularly in areas outside 
the main centers of population. 

Further information may be obtained from 
B. J. Monaghan, Ardmore, Oughterard, 
County Galway, Ireland. 


Power-Station Equipment 
for New Zealand 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department covering the sup- 
ply and delivery of the following equipment: 

1. 110 kv. switchgear and structure ex- 
tension for Mt. Roskill Substation. Contract 
No. 147. Bids close May 16, 1950. 

2. 110 kv. outdoor switchgear and struc- 
ture for Mangahao Power Station. Contract 
No. 148. Bids close June 6, 1950. 

3. Four 27,777 kva. transformer banks and 
spare unit for Whakamaru Power Station. 
Contract No. 149. Bids close June 13, 1950. 

4. Two 80-ton, 4-motor electric overhead 
traveling cranes for Whakamaru Power Sta- 
tion. Contract No. 150. Bids close May 30, 
1950. 

Copies of bidding conditions, specifications, 
blue prints, and other pertinent information 
may be obtained from the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment Trade Commissioner, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Suite 210, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Mining Sites in Cyprus 
Offered for Exploitation 


The Cyprus Shipping & Trading Co., Ltd., 
of Nicosia, Cyprus, wishes to contact Ameri- 
can investors interested in exploiting three 
undeveloped mining sites in Cyprus which 
the firm owns. The properties are as fol- 
lows: 

1. A chrome-ore mine, with machinery al- 
ready installed and reportedly possessing a 
plentiful deposit of ore. 

2. A copper-pyrites mine; this mine is said 
to be virgin, but test drillings have con- 
firmed existence of ample deposits. 

3. A bauxite mine, reported to be the only 
one in Cyprus. 

The firm has been unable to work these 
mines, owing to lack of funds. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Cyprus Shipping & Trading Co., Ltd., 
Ledra Street, Kykko Buildings, 3d floor, No. 
14, Nicosia, Cyprus. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. France—Etablissements F. Vibert (man- 
ufacturer), 69 Avenue’ Berthelot, Lyon, 
Rhone, seeks a well-established outlet in the 
United States willing to manufacture and act 
as exclusive agent for ‘Petrole Hahn,” 
claimed to be an internationally known hair 
tonic. United States firm would manufac- 
ture product, and supply ingredients if nec- 
essary. However, the formula is to remain in 
the possession of the French firm. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Australia—James Mitchell (orchid ex- 
porter), 172 Harrow Road, Kogarah, Sydney, 
wishes to contact wholesale florists interested 
in importing cymbidium orchid blooms on 
stems. Firm states it will be in a position 
to export approximately 100,000 blooms dur- 
ing the 1950 season. 

3. Belgium—A. J. Hinchliffe & G. Devos 
(export merchant), 38 Rue des Giroflées, 
Ostend, offers to export and seeks agent for 
large quantities of far and tow. 

4. Colombia—Maderas Colombianas (L. 
Horowitz) (export merchant), Calle 10, 8-45, 
Cali, offers to export railroad ties of red man- 
grove, nato, black guayacan and other hard- 


woods. Quantities: 5,000 ties per month for 
first 3 months; 10,000 to 20,000 ties each 
month thereafter. Specifications: cut to di- 
mensions required by the U. S. importer. 

5. Cyprus—The Cyprus Shipping & Trading 
Co., Ltd. (mine shareholders and export mer- 
chants), Ledra Street, Kykko Buildings, 3d 
floor, No. 14, Nicosia, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for chrome ore and chrome-ore 
concentrates. Firm states it can supply 
samples of ores, free of charge, for independ- 
ent quality inspection and analysis. Anal- 
ysis of ore available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department. 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Cyprus—Kapa Agency (commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 77, Famagusta, wishes to 
export first-quality lentils, chickpeas, broad 
beans, aniseed, cuminseed, and wool. All 
commodities for export from Cyprus are in- 
spected by the Agricultural Department of 
Cyprus. 

7. Egypt—George Gehami (export mer- 
chant), 42 Saroit Pasha Street, Cairo, offers 
to export and seeKs representative for cotton 
waste, and cotton thread waste, white and 
colored. 

8. Ethiopia—Western Ethiopia Develop- 
ment Co. Ltd. (exporting distributor), P. O. 
Box 795, Addis Ababa, offers on an outright 
sale basis gum arabic, cleaned and packed in 
good jute bags. Firm states it is in a posi- 
tion to ship 10 to 20 tons each month, or 
50 to 70 tons within 3 months. Firm is a 
subsidiary of the Sabean Utility Corporation 
Ltd., and states that it has the Government 
monopoly for the export of this commodity. 

9. India—The Delhi Cloth & General Mills 
Co. Limited (manufacturer), Bara Hindu 
Rao, Post Box No. 39, Delhi, has available 
for export large quantities of grey cotton 
fabrics. Samples and price lists are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

10. India—Nath Brothers (manufacturer 
and exporter), Kashi House, Connaught 
Place, New Delhi, offers to export large quan- 
tities of handmade cotton lace articles. 
Photographs available upon application to 
Indian firm. Price list obtainable on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
BS. 

11. India—Webbing and Belting Factory 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Nicholson Road, Delhi 
(factory at Ghaziabad, India), offers to ex- 
port up to 2,500 yards per day of handloom 
cotton fabrics. Frice list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. So. 

12. Italy—Sugherificio Italiano (manufac- 
turer), Piazza Crispi 3, Milan, has available 
for export unlimited quantities of raw cork 
and cork products. Price list obtainable on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

13. Italy—G. L. Tondani (manufacturer), 
43 Via Francesco Sforza, Milan, seeks United 
States markets for Holy Year souvenir scar/s, 
of officially approved design. The scarfs are 
described as ‘“Fazzoletto Enit,”” multi-colored 
design, size 85 x 85 centimeters of 100 per- 
cent pure silk chiffon. Firm is prepared to 
export up to 100,000 scarfs per month, but 
it could increase the output if orders warrant. 
Firm is reportedly the only manufacturer 
designated by Commissariato per il Turismo 
Comitato Interministeriale Anno Guibilare 
(International Tourist Committee for the 
Holy Year) to produce the scarfs. Sample 
scarfs or photograph, and price information, 
will be furnished to interested importers on 
a loan basis by Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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14. Japan—Central Agar-Agar Trading Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 20, Tsukiji 
1-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
up to 600,000 pounds of various kinds of 
agar-agar annually. 

15. Japan—Chiyoda Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters), Kokusai Bussan Build- 
ing, No. 25, 3-chome, Minami Honmachi, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka, wishes to export camphor 
oil, eucalyptus oil, art mandarin oil, safrol, 
sassafras oil, and agar-agar. 

16. Japan—M. Hirose & Co. (manufac- 
turer), 307 Minami-ota Machi 3-chome, 
Minami-ku, Yokohama, wishes to export 
handmade articles, such as gloves, doilies, 
embroidered table runners, and wooden 
novelties. 

17. Japan—T. Masuda (importer, ex- 
porter), No. 18, Higashi-Horikawa, Kitaku, 
Osaka, offers to export hand-decorated 
porcelain dinner sets (“Shozan” brand), 
porcelain buttons, automatic ampule filling 
and sealing machines, all kinds of glassware, 
and patented gold-glass necklaces. 

18. Japan—Sekii Industry Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 15, 3-chome, Asakusa 
Kuramae, Tokyo, desires to export glass mir- 
rors, picture frames, all kinds of toys, Christ- 
mas tree lights, party novelties, rosaries, 
imitation pearls, and general merchandise. 

19. Panama—Camilo Grandi (sales agent, 
exporter), P. O. Box 1599, Panama, wishes to 
export and seeks representative for native 
lumber, such as mahogany or guayacan, in 
log or lumber form. Stock on hand: 35 tons 
of guayacan for use in making boats or rail- 
road ties. Inspection available by United 
States official lumber inspector in the Canal 
Zone, at expense of seller. 

20. Scotland—Callander & Tully, Limited 
(manufacturer and exporter), 9 Victoria 
Street, Edinburgh 1, offers to export first- 
quality Scottish perfume “Edinval,” based on 
Scottish heather; also, lavender water and 
eau de Cologne. Firm prefers to deal with 
importers buying outright either for their 
own use or for redistribution, or, failing that, 
would sell on commission agency basis. Firm 
would appreciate receiving information re- 
garding essential requirements including 
labeling, packing, and sales units. 

21. Sweden—C. H. Laurent Co., Inc. (man- 
ufacturers’ export agent), Norrk6oping, offers 
to export approximately 4,000 leather brief 
cases each month. Firm also seeKs agents in 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Houston, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Minneapolis, Chicago, and Denver. 
Photographs and price lists are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

22. Sweden—E. A. Nordlund (exporter and 
commission merchant), 15 Spannmalsgatan, 
Goteborg, is interested in exporting wooden 
picture frames, painted and gilded. Firm will 
furnish descriptive literature upon request. 

23. Sweden—Wiren & Bergqvist AB. (man- 
ufacturer and export agent), Lindesberg, 
offers to export on an outright sale basis 
surgical instruments including scissors, for- 
ceps, scalpels, and probes. Firm states it is 
in a position to export approximately $40,000 
worth of instruments each year. Catalog 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


24. Denmark—Forza Fabriken (manufac- 
turer), Engvej 137, Copenhagen S, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for reflective or luminous 
materials for painting or spraying cast alu- 
minum road signs having raised text. The 
product must be resistant to weather and 
salt-water action, sand erosiono, etc. Firm 
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states that, if a satisfactory material can be 
obtained, it will be interested in purchasing 
approximately $15,000 to $20,000 worth an- 
nually for a period of 10 years. Firm states 
it has affiliations in Norway and Sweden and 
will handle direct imports for these countries. 

25. Iran—Abdollah Alagheband (importer 
of auto accessories, exporter of carpets, Seraye 
Qudsieh, Tehran, seeks quotations for auto- 
motive replacement parts. 

26. Italy—Antonino Perrone di Antonino 
(sales agent), 2 Viale Cadorna, Messina, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for 50 car- 
loads (15,000 square feet per carload) of red 
gum lumber, No. 2 common plain; 500 
“standards” (1 standard = 4.672 cubic 
meters) of Oregon pine lumber; and 2,000 
“standards” of Genoa prime _ pitch-pine 
lumber. 

27. Netherlands—C. V. Inbouw (importing 
distributor), 142A Noordeinde, The Hague, 
wishes purchase quotations for electric paint 
rollers having 1, 2, and 3 rolls. 

28. Norway—Magnus Boysen & Co. A/S 
(importing distributor), 1 Hieroynmus 
Heyerdahlsgate, Oslo, urgently requests pur- 
chase quotations for 220/110 volt, 1,000 watt, 
50-cycle specialty transformers, to be used 
for motion-picture projectors. Current used 
in Norway is 220 volts, 50 cycles A.C. Firm 
states that inasmuch as many motion-picture 
projectors imported into Norway are equipped 
for current used in the United States and 
other countries (110 volts), it is necessary to 
use transformers for operation in Norway. 
These transformers are known as “auto- 
transformers.” Transformers with meter for 
voltage preferred. Firm states that trans- 
formers are desired in connection with a 
shipment of projectors recently received from 
France. Firm is interested in placing an ini- 
tial order for 100 transformers, additional 
orders to be given if transformers offered are 
suitable. 

29. Norway—Norsk Aktieselskap Alfa-Laval 
(importing distributor), 86 Waldemar 
Thranesgate, Oslo, seeks purchase quotations 
for sewing machines (electric, portable, table 
models) for household use. Machines should 
be equipped for current used in Norway, 220 
volts, 50 cycles, A.C. Firm desires to estab- 
lish connections with United States manu- 
facturers at this time in order that it may 
act as representative of appropriate supplier 
at such time as import licenses may be 
granted. It estimates that 500 sewing ma- 
chines may be ordered. 


Agency Opportunities 


30. Colombia—Antonio Henao 
(manufacturers’ sales Apartado 
Postal 105 (Aereo 364), Barranquilla, desires 
agency for electrically welded steel bedstead 
tubing, open seam and empire welded steel 
tubing, conduit tubing, bronze valves, plumb- 
ing accessories and fittings 

31. Denmark—aAlfred “stergaard (commis- 
sion merchant), Brénsh¢jvej 64, Breénshej, 
Copenhagen, wishes to obtain the representa- 
tion in Denmark and Sweden of United States 
suppliers of woolen, silk, rayon, and cotton 
piece goods. 

32. Haiti—Roger Dartiquenave (manufac- 
turer’s agent), P. O. Box 233, Port-au-Prince 
seeks representation from manufacturers or 
exclusive export agents for manufacturers 
in the following lines: Cotton and rayon 
fabrics, shoes, aluminumware, enamelware 
glassware, shoemakers’ supplies, hardware, 
low-priced cotton undershirts, and general 
merchandise. 


Escobar 


agent) 


Foreign Visitors 


33. Lebanon—Abdel-Kader Naamani, rep- 
resenting M. & B. Naamani (importer, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales/indent 





agent), B. P. 958, Rue Foch, Beirut, is inter. 
ested in general merchandise, especially tez. 
tiles. Scheduled to arrive about February 20 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 months 
U. S. address: c/o N. K. Naamani, 220 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

34. Netherlands—Henry K. Mezger, repre- 
senting N. V. Menko, P. B. 21, Enschede, is 
interested in establishing business connec. 
tions (commodities not indicated). Scheq. 
uled to arrive March 20, via New York City, 
for a visit of 10 days. U.S. address: c/o Mr. 
Elias, 271 Church Street, New York 13, N, y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

35. Union of South Africa—Philip Sher, 
representing Textile & General Holdings, 
Limited, 134 President Street, Johannesburg, 
is interested in new connection for obtain. 
ing tertiles. Scheduled to arrive March 18, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Anglo-African Shipping 
Co. of New York, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Baltimore. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Report being 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Morocco 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—-Netherlands 

Department Stores—Bolivia 

Department Stores—Chile 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Guate- 
mala 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Bolivia 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Austria. 

Horn and Bone Exporters—India. 

Hospitals—Bolivia 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Belgium 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—Vene- 
zuela 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—French West Indies 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Trinidad, B. W. I 

Opticians, Optometrists, and Oculists— 
Iraq 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers, Molders, 
Laminators; and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Greece 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Austria 

Schools and Colleges—Portugal 

Sporting-Goods and Toy Importers and 
Dealers—Iran 

Tea Growers, Packers, and Exporters— 
Portuguese East Africa 


Importers and 


Importers and 





Construction Developments 
in India 


The Hindustan Times (New Delhi, India) 
reported on January 12 that the Hirakud 
dam project would cost 478,000,000 rupees 
($99,758,600) It also was reported that 
50,000,000 rupees will have been invested by 
the end of the current financial year. The 
detailed design of the concrete and earth 
dam has been completed, and work on the 
power channel for hydroelectric installations 
is in progress 

[NoTtE: The above item was prepared in 
the Construction Division, Office of Domestic 
Commerce. | 
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Algeria 
 w) 
Exchange and Finance 


COMPUTATION SCHEDULE OF INCOME TAX 


On January 27, 1950, the Algerian news- 
paper, Le Journal-La Depéche, published a 
special schedule tc facilitate the verification 
of computation of the 1948 income tax, which 
was due March 1949, according to a consular 
report from Algiers of February 2, 1950. 

The tax categories are determined by the 
taxpayer's family status and classified accord- 
ing to the marital status, length of the re- 
spective status, and the tamily composition. 


Argentina 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated February 24, 1950) 


Argentina's long-continued drought be- 
came severe by late January, ending all 
hopes for any substantial recovery in the 
corn crop. Production this year is expected 
to be under 2,000,000 metric tons, with no 
export surplus and with a serious deficiency 
in domestic supplies. Sunflower-seed pros- 
pects have also deteriorated, with the forth- 
coming harvest forecast well under that of 
last year 

Pasture conditions in early February were 
extremely bad, forcing rapid marketing of 
unfinished animals at light weights. Liqui- 
dation of breeding stock was avoided only 
by utilizing the last feed reserves on estancias 
and by heavy cattle shipments to the few 
areas having good pastures, as well as to 
market. As emergency measures, the Gov- 
ernment instructed IAPI (Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute) to sell feed grains at 
low prices, granted special loans, cut railroad 
rates for moving cattle, and lifted certain 
grade restrictions on export-type cattle 
Milk production fell sharply, the resultant 
scarcity in Buenos Aires having been ac- 
centuated by a distributor strike and pro- 
ducer demands for higher prices 

Light rains began in the drought area on 
February 11; slight pasture improvement is 
now visible. Distress marketing of cattle has 
declined appreciably, but additional rain is 
needed to reestablish pastures and to enable 
preparation of land for seeding winter pas- 
ture. The effects of the drought will be felt 
principally in late 1950 when no corn will 
be available for export and meat shipments 
may be small 

Weekly grain shipments during February 
exceeded 120,000 metric tons, approaching the 
highest levels of recent years, as a result of 
a large wheat movement to Brazil, Italy, and 
India. The Argentine Trade Promotion In- 
stitute has recently been reluctant to make 
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new grain sales pending the outcome of the 
drought situation. 

Wool shipments have been exceptionally 
large following heavy buying by the United 
States. Local wool markets are at record 
levels, with remaining supplies of carpet wool 
being firmly held and much speculative ac- 
tivity in fine crossbreds. 

Anglo-Argentine discussions on meat prices 
were initiated during February, but were 
postponed while the British negotiators re- 
turned briefly to London. Argentina con- 
tinued to insist on a price increase of at least 
30 percent. 

As February was closing, exchange permits 
had not yet been granted to importers who 
are to share in the allocation of $20,000,000 
announced last December for the purchase of 
farm machinery and implements in the 
United States and Canada. Importers are 
concerned lest further delay in the granting 
of exchange permits may prevent critically 
needed machinery from reaching Argentina 
in time for the important wheat harvest next 
October. 

Further substantial amounts of dollars 
were distributed during the month in set- 
tlement of commercial arrears to the United 
States. Items were paid for which the peso 
deposits had been made and the correspond- 
ing applications filed on June 11 to 17, 1948, 
inclusive. 

The balance sheet of the Central Bank as 
of January 31, 1949, disclosed a substantial 
seasonal decrease in “currency in the hands 
of the public’’ from 8,900,000,000 to 8,300,- 
000,000 pesos and a nearly equivalent rise in 
commercial bank deposits. There was only a 
small increase in loans, and conditions in the 
money market remained tight. 

The Central Bank announced that rates for 
exchange auctioned on January 13 for im- 
ports of “nonessential’’ goods averaged 1,- 
195.48 pesos and 1,329.23 pesos per $100 (or 
the equivalent in other currencies) for lists 
“A” and “B,” respectively. List A includes 
items considered somewhat more necessary to 
the economy than list B. The rates quoted 
are over-all averages, exchange for the impor- 
tation of different articles having been 
granted at rates both higher and lower than 
these averages. Currencies auctioned were 
pesetas, French francs, lire, sterling, guilders, 
and Czech and Norwegian crowns. 

The Argentine subsidiary of an American- 
owned petroleum company was forced to 
suspend operations of its refinery on January 
24 for lack of crude oil. This refinery, with 
a daily capacity of 6,000 barrels, is equipped 
to handle only “sweet” crude, which is cur- 
rently available from dollar areas alone. The 
company may have to terminate its Argen- 
tine operations permanently unless an early 
solution to this problem is found. 

An Executive decree of February 16 ordered 
the expropriation of all present and future 
newsprint stocks. Owners are to be paid 
cost plus an indemnity of 10 percent for 
their stocks and the Sub-Secretariat of In- 
formation henceforth will act as the official 
distributor of newsprint. Large newspapers 





will continue to import directly and smaller 
publications will receive supplies through 
commercial distributors until otherwise pro- 
vided. 

According to local press announcements, 
the American Motion Picture Association has 
formed an advisory committee which will as- 
sist Argentine studios in distributing their 
films in the United States. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GASOLINE RATIONING ENDED 


The Prime Minister announced in a radio 
broadcast on February 8 the immediate end 
of gasoline rationing in Australia, according 
to a telegram from the American Embassy, 
Canberra. 


Austria 


Economic Conditions 


AUSTRIAN EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1949 


Austrian exports to the United States dur- 
ing the year 1949 amounted to $9,740,410, as 
compared with $8,906,744 during 1948, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the Ameri- 
can Legation in Vienna from _ consular 
invoices. 

Three items (imitation precious stones, 
$5,998,125; woolen manufactures, $1,446,483; 
and magnesite, $756.079) accounted for al- 
most 85 percent of the total exports in 1949. 
For the same period, five other items (an- 
tiques, $114,201; cotton manufactures, $108,- 
582; iron ingots, $369,398; steel plates, 
$118,303; and sulfite wood pulp, $94,989) ac- 
counted for an additional 8.2 percent of the 
total. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS 
FURTHER AMENDED 


The exchange-control system which was 
put into effect in Austria on November 22, 
1949 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 23, 1950) has been amended in several 
important respects by Proclamation No. 37 
issued by the Austrian National Bank on 
January 29, 1950, and effective January 30. 

Under the previous regulation, exporters 
had been permitted to retain 60 percent of 
their export proceeds; this amount could be 
used for approved imports or could be sold 
to the National Bank at the premium rate 
(26 schillings to the dollar). 

The new regulation abolishes the uniform 
retention quota of 60 percent and instead 
provides that the National Bank will grant 
individual retention quotas to “exporters 
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who have recognized needs of foreign ex- 
change, especially for imports of raw and 
auxiliary materials.” Unutilized amounts of 
the retention quota exchange are, after 60 
days, to be sold to the National Bank at the 
“effective” exchange rate (now 21.36 schil- 
lings to the dollar). 

That part of the export proceeds which 
the exporter is not permitted to retain will 
be converted uniformly by the National Bank 
at the “effective” rate. 

If the exporter wishes to use his foreign 
exchange for the importation of luxuries or 
nonessentials which are imported at the 
premium rate of 26 schillings to the dollar, 
he is obliged to remit to the National Bank 
the difference, in schillings, between the 
effective and premium rates. 

{A translation of Proclamation No. 37 is 
available for inspection in the Western Euro- 
pean Branch, OIT, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE-CONTROL LAW EXTENDED 


The Austrian Parliament on November 25, 
1949, extended until July 30, 1950, the price- 
control law of June 30, 1949, which was to 
expire on December 31, according to the 
Austrian Information bulletin of the Aus- 
trian Consulate General in New York, of 
December 31. 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 26, 1949, for previous announcement. | 


Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ABOLISHED 


The Board of Industrial Development 
(Junta de Fomento Industrial) which was 
established by Supreme decree No. 1013 of 
January 9, 1948, was abolished by Bolivian 
Supreme decree No. 01909 of February 1, 1950, 
and its functions transferred to the Directo- 
rate General of Industry of the Ministry of 
Economy, states a report of February 9, 1950, 
from the United States Embassy at La Paz. 
The Board of Industrial Development was 
temporarily eliminated on May 14, 1949, and 
reestablished September 7, 1949. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
27, 1948, and June 27, 1949, for announcement 
of the establishment and subsequent tem- 
porary elimination of the Board of Industrial 
Development. ] 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DISCREPANCY BETWEEN PLAN AND PER- 
FORMANCE OF 1949 ANGLO-BRAZILIAN 
TRADE 


The value of imports into the United 
Kingdom from Brazil during 1949 was far 
below the target set in the trade section for 
1949 of the Brazil-United Kingdom Trade 
and Payments Agreement, signed May 21, 
1948; on the other hand, British exports to 
Brazil ran ahead of the agreement schedule. 
This information was contained in articles 
in the British press of December 31, 1949, 
and January 31, 1950, the latter transmitted 
by the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro under date of February 6, 1950. 

The agreement anticipated imports into 
the United Kingdom from Brazil valued at 
£33,300,000 (not including petroleum and pe- 
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troleum products valued at £7,500,000). 
However, during the first 11 months of 1949, 
the value of the United Kingdom's imports 
from Brazil amounted to only £22,699,619, 
and a reliable estimate puts the total for 
the year at £23,000,000. The reason for 
Brazil's failure to supply the total quantity 
desired by the United Kingdom was largely 
because of the country’s insufficient agri- 
cultural production, principally of rice and 
sugar. British currency devaluation was also 
responsible in part for lagging Brazilian ex- 
ports. Shipments of cotton to the United 
Kingdom from Brazil ceased completely after 
devaluation, because of the exporter’s desire 
to obtain higher prices. As a result, cotton 
exports to that country, of which 70,000 tons 
should have been forthcoming, amounted to 
barelv 54,000 tons. Total Brazilian exports 
to the United Kingdom also fell from a value 
of £3,847,106 during the month of October 
1949 to £969,464 in November. 

On the other hand, exports from the 
United Kingdom to Brazil during 1949 ex- 
ceeded the planned figure of £30,700,000 in 
the Agreement. The value of United King- 
dom exports during the first 11 months of 
1949 was £31,544,812, and a careful estimate 
places the vear’s total at £34.000,.000. Asa 
matter of fact, the planned figures for shiv- 
ments of woolen and linen manufactures had 
already been reached when the agreement 
was signed, and the Brazilian Government 
was obliged to impose a ban on imports of 
these goods almost immediately. Machinery 
headed the list of United Kingdom exports to 
Brazil during the first 10 months of 1949 at 
a value of £10,000,000, of which £2,800,000 
comprised textile machinery. Vehicles, in- 
cluding locomotives, airplanes, and_ ships, 
were exported by the United Kingdom to 
Brazil during the same period valued at 
£8.090,000, of which £3,400,000 represented 
imports of motorized vehicles 


PRESIDENT REQUESTS CONGRESS To PLACE 
Cocoa UNDER Export LICENSE 


The President of Brazil has sent a message 
to Congress, accompanied by a project of law 
including cocoa exports under the prior li- 
cense regime when payable in hard currency, 
states a report of February 2, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro 

When law No. 262 (basic import-export 
control law of February 23, 1948) was ex- 
tended for 2 years by law No. 842 of October 
4, 1949, most Brazilian exports payable in 
hard currency were exempted from the ex- 
port-license requirement. The present re- 
quest to Congress is to have cocoa revert to 
full export control 

[For products exempted from export li- 
cense by law No. 842, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 17. 1949.| 


PRODUCTS WHICH May BE INCLUDED IN 
PRIVATE BARTER TRANSACTIONS 


The list of Brazilian export commodities 
that will be considered for private barter 
transactions has been expanded by notice 
No. 167, of February 1, 1950, issued by the 
Export-Import Carteira of the Bank of Brazil. 
The complete list follows: Cocoa and cocoa 
byproducts; caroa; brazil nuts; carnauba 
wax; hides; yerba mate; tobacco; lumber (ex- 
cept aguano or mogno and pine logs); sisal 
or agave. 

The present notice adds that the provi- 
sions of notice No. 160 of November 10, 1949, 
regarding barter deals are to be retained. 
Notice No. 160 indicates that each proposal 
will be decided on its own merits and, in 
general, will receive consideration only when 
the product to be exported is not a traditional 
export to the country to which shipment is 
proposed. It also provides that indirect 
agreements, involving exports to one country 





and imports from another, will not be con. 
sidered. Although notice No. 160 states that 
until further notice, deals covering products 
listed will be approved only if the transac. 
tions are with soft-currency countries, g 
more lenient policy has now been adopted, 
and in cases where it is considered highly 
convenient to the national economy to ex. 
port certain commodities, individual barter 
transactions involving hard-currency coun. 
tries are being approved. 


Limit SET FOR RECONSIDERATION oF 
IMPORT-LICENSE DECISIONS 


Reconsideration of decisions taken by the 
Export-Import Carteira of the Bank of Brazil 
will be examined only if presented within 69 
days from the date of the decision and if sup- 
ported by evidence, not previously presented, 
that contradicts the basic reason for the 
denial, according to notice No. 166, issued 
by the Carteira on January 26, 1950, and 
transmitted by the American Embassy at Rio 
de Janeiro in a report of January 31, 1950. 
The notice also stated that decisions on such 
recourses are not subject to a further request 
for reconsideration by the Carteira 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREIGN DUTIES ON BEVERAGES AND To- 
BACCO DISREGARDED IN INDIRECT IMPORTS 


By Order in Council dated January 5, 1950, 
and effective from January 1, 1950, import 
duties imposed on rum, whisky, wines, and 
manufactured tobacco in countries entitled 
to the benefits of the British Preferential 
or Most-Favored-Nation Tariffs are to be 
disregarded in estimating the value, for duty, 
of such goods when imported into Canada 

This is the first action taken under author- 
ity of subsection (5) of section 35 of the 
Customs Act which provides that ‘The Gov- 
ernor in Council may order that import 
duties of a country of export shall be disre- 
garded, in whole or in part, in estimating 
the value for duty of goods of any kind 
imported into Canada from a country speci- 
fied in the order.’ The addition of this 
subsection was one of the amendments to 
the Customs Act passed by the House of 
Commons during the last session of Parlia- 
ment and assented to on December 10, 1949. 


Cevlon 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COLOMBO 


(Dated February 8, 1950) 


The Commonwealth Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference held in Colombo, Ceylon, during 
January discussed, among other things, the 
economic and financial problems arising out 
of the American, British, Canadian talks in 
Washington and the London Finance Minis- 
ters’ Conference of last year. The Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference also proposed the s0- 
called Colombo Plan for economic develop- 
ment of southern and southeastern Asia pre- 
pared jointly by Australia, Ceylon, and New 
Zealand. A consultative committee of Com- 
monwealth countries will meet in Canberra 
several months from now to develop the Co- 
lombo Plan. The Conference also apparently 
arrived at an agreement among certain Com- 
monwealth countries to participate in a loan 
to Burma 

The International Labor Organization 
held an Asian Regional Conference in Ceylon 
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during the last 2 weeks of January, which, 
among other things, discussed the possibili- 
ties of obtaining technical assistance to raise 
living standards in this part of the world and 
the role of cooperatives and agricultural labor 
in Asia. The Conference also recommended 
increasing Asian membership on the govern- 
ing body. The Asian Federation of Labor 
held a concurrent meeting with the Confer- 
ence and made plans for strengthening this 
regional trade-union group. 

Ceylon ended 1949 with a substantial posi- 
tive trade balance, even larger than the bal- 
ance at the end of 1948. However, dollar 
earnings were lower than in 1948, and im- 
ports from the United States and Canada 
were slightly higher 

There have been renewed demands through 
newspaper sources for increased Ceyloniza- 
tion of trade and business, but criticisms of 
Ceylonese newcomers to the import trade 
have also been reported. 

Prices on No. 1 sheet rubber remained 
relatively steady during January, but the 
price of crepe declined. The U. K. copra- 
coconut-oil contract which terminated at the 
end of December has resulted in a great deal 
of uncertainty in the coconut-product mar- 
ket. Prices of coconut products have gen- 
erally tended to rise since the termination of 
the contract Tea prices in January were 
considerably higher than in the last month 
of 1949 

During the early part of January the 
Ceylon cooperatives held a mass meeting of 
their members from all over the island. The 
Prime Minister said that he had been a co- 
operator during the last 20 years and had 
great faith in the movement as a method of 
solving problems like rural indebtedness. 

New-land-use legislation has been passed 
by the Parliament. The one act providing 
for land acquisition will make it easier and 
less expensive for the Government to buy 
land in order to resettle landless workers 
The Ministry of Agriculture proposes to in- 
troduce legislation to ease the financial bur- 
dens of small tenant rice farmers. The House 
of Representatives has passed legislation to 
provide credits for the purchase of uneco- 
nomic rubber land. It was announced re- 
cently that Colombo would be the meeting 
place of an FAO regional land-use confer- 
ence during August of this year 

In the labor field, slow-down strikes of 
harbor workers were satisfactorily settled, 
and a threatened strike among tally clerks 
in Colombo was settled by granting increases 
in salaries 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coconut Export DuTIES REVISED 


The duties on coconut products, other than 
desiccated coconut, exported from Ceylon 
have been increased and the export duty on 
desiccated coconut has been reduced effective 
January 21, according to an official announCce- 
ment. The 98 percent sales tax on products 
exceeding specified prices has been abolished 
Export licenses still are required, the Con- 
troller of Exports stated 

The old and new export duties are as stated 
below: 

Old dutu 
ti rupee x) 


New duty 
(in rupees) 


Copra per ton 100, 00 150. 00 
Coconut oil do 162. 50 243. 75 
Fresh coconut 

per thousand oO 84.00 


Desiccated coconut 
per pound “0 10 





The government of Madras, in India, has 
approved a scheme to manufacture a special 
variety of shark-liver oil suitable for domestic 
animals. The Government Oil Factory at 
Calicut is to produce this oil 
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OIT Officials at Conferences in Africa 


Three officials of the Office of International Trade represented the United 
States Department of Commerce at a Near Eastern regional conference of 
U.S. Foreign Service officers held at Cairo, Egypt, March 7 through 11. 

Loring K. Macy, Acting Director of OIT, headed the Department of Com- 
He was accompanied by James C. Foster, Director of the 
Commodities Division, and Herbert J. Cummings, Acting Chief of the Middle 


Topics discussed at the Cairo conference included our economic, political, 
cultural, and consular relations with Near Eastern countries. 
affecting the efficient administration of the U. 


The OIT officials were concerned primarily with international trade and 
They explained the commercial services of 
OIT available to world traders abroad, discussed steps being taken to expand 
U.S. imports, and outlined the types of technical services available to foreign 
governments from the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

While en route to Cairo, Mr. Macy and Mr. Cummings visited Turkey, 
Lebanon, and Syria, to discuss foreign trade and commercial problems with 
U.S. diplomatic and consular officials in those countries. 

Mr. Foster attended the East and West African conference of U.S. consular 
officers held at Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, February 27 to March 2, 
prior to his arrival at the Cairo conference. 


Problems 
S. Foreign Service also were 








Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTy ON SEMIREFINED EDIBLE OILS 
REDUCED 


The duties on imported semirefined edible 
oils, which are classified under paragraph No. 
212 of the Chilean Customhouse Tariff, were 
reduced from 0.90 gold peso to 0.60 gold peso 
per kilogram of gross weight by decree No. 
1198 published in the Diario Oficial of Jan- 
uary 28, 1950, according to a report of Febru- 
ary 3 from the United States Embassy at 
Santiago. The reduction is effective for 1 
year from the date of the decree, January 18, 
1950. 

{See Commerce Reports of January 18, 
1936, for previous announcement of the origi- 
nal import tax law No. 5786 of January 2, 
1936, under which refined and semirefined 
edible oils were declared articles of prime ne- 
cessity for import-tax purposes. | 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


ADDITIONAL COMMODITIES EXEMPT FROM 
IMPORT QUOTA RESTRICTIONS 


The Government of Colombia, by Ex- 
change Control Office resolution No. 30 of 
February 1, 1950, released from foreign- 
exchange quota restrictions approximately 
150 additional essential commodities. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 2, 
1950, January 16, 1950, and February 20, 
1950, for announcements of the exemption 
of other commodities.) Items covered by 
resolution No. 30 include cattle and hogs 
for breeding, special-type paper manufac- 
tures, iron and steel semimanufactures, other 
metal semimanufactures, hardware, house- 
hold machines and parts, farm machinery, 
scales of all kinds, dynamos and other elec- 
trical generating equipment, transmission 
machinery and parts, heavy industrial ma- 


chinery, sanitary equipment and parts, glass 
manufactures, and certain chemicals. 

The resolution stipulates that applicants 
for extra-quota import licenses must prove 
that the goods are supplied by the manufac- 
turer, producer, or exclusive distributor and 
at world prices. It is understood that “well- 
established and reputable’’ export merchants 
also may participate in this trade on presen- 
tation by their Colombian representatives of 
the required documentation. 

Applicants for extra-quota licenses to im- 
port the products on the new list must de- 
posit 20 percent of the value of the license 
with the Stabilization Fund as a guaranty 
that at least 80 percent of the license will be 
utilized. This utilization must be proved 
within 120 days after the expiration date of 
the license or the deposit is forfeited. The 
usual requirements are made as to the ap- 
plicant’s tax status and registration with 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

It is provided that Colombian manufactur- 
ers of any of the items on the new list may 
receive extra-quota licenses for the import of 
any primary materials essential to the man- 
ufacture of such items. 

The American Republics Branch, OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., is prepared to furnish additional 
information regarding a limited number of 
commodities. It is suggested that the ap- 
plicable Colombian import tariff numbers be 
included with any request for information. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEw LAw ENACTED MODIFYING PETROLEUM 
LEGISLATION 


The Government of Colombia, by decree 
law No. 10, signed on January 4, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial and effective Jan- 
uary 19, 1950, revised its laws pertaining to 
the exploration and exploitation of petro- 
leum. Although this new law will remain 
in force while the country is under a state 
of siege, it must be ratified by the Con- 
gress in order to remain effective after the 
state of siege has been lifted. 
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The most important provisions of the new 
law are as follows: 

(1) Capital invested in the petroleum in- 
dustry during the exploration period will not 
be subject to the patrimony (net worth) tax 
required by law 78 of 1935 and supplementary 
regulations. This exemption applies to ex- 
ploration and exploitation contracts now in 
effect covering Government oil, provided that 
these contracts may be revised in accordance 
with surface tax and other provisions of this 
decree. 

(2) Depletion allowances will be deducted 
from gross income when computing net in- 
come derived from exploitation of petroleum 
in the country. The Executive Branch of 
the Government will determine and will 
regulate the system used in arriving at deple- 
tion allowances, either on the basis of a fixed 
percentage or a technical estimate of unit 
operating cost. The taxpayer will be able 
to select the system which will be used in 
calculating depletion allowances from one 
of the two methods mentioned above and 
the system which is adopted by the taxpayer 
can be changed by him only once, subject to 
the authorization of the Director of National 
Income and Taxes. The annual depletion 
allowances based on a fixed percentage will 
be the equivalent to 10 percent of gross 
income after royalties have been deducted. 
The percentage permitted as annual deple- 
tion allowances may not exceed in any Case 
20 percent of the taxpayer’s net income com- 
puted prior to deductions for depletion. 
Furthermore, when exploitation companies 
carry on in Colombia directly or through 
subsidiary companies surface explorations or 
exploratory drilling in the search of oil, there 
may be conceded to them in regard to their 
exploitations a deduction for amortization 
of expioration investments at a reasonabie 
rate which cannot exceed 5 percent of the 
respective expenditure in exploration. When 
such exploration activities enter into the 
exploitation period said deduction no longer 
will be granted. 

(3) Contracts, or concessions, must cover a 
continuous extension of land and, if it is 
possible, the area must be of a geometric 
form with length and width dimensions 

‘ which do not exceed a 214 to 1 ratio between 
their greatest length and their mean width 

(4) Surface taxes must be paid during 
the first 30 days of each year according to 
separate schedules of rates applicable to 
Government and to private property. The 
rates for Government property not in the 
Government Reserve located to the east and 
southeast of the Eastern Cordillera range 
from 10 centavos per hectare during the first 
2 years to 50 centavos per hectare during the 
sixth and following years. For property in 
the remainder of the country which does not 
form part of the Government Reserve the 
tax ranges from 10 centavos per hectare dur- 
ing the first year that the contract is in 
effect to 2 pesos (the peso is valued officially 
at approximately $0.51 U. S. currency) and 
50 centavos per hectare during the ninth 
year and 3 pesos per hectare during the 
period of exploitation. 

(5) Government royalties on Government 
oil must be paid at the port of embarkation 
at rates ranging from 13 percent of gross 
production on quantities originating from 
0 to 100 kilometers from the port to 3 percent 
of gross production on quantities originating 
more than 900 kilometers from port. 

(6) At any time within the periods of 
exploration the contractor may renounce the 
contract and surrender the land covered by 
the concession when it can be proved to the 
Ministry of Mines and Petroleum that the 
result of geological, geophysical, seismograph, 
and other studies that may be carried out 
in accordance with the most modern techni- 
cal methods does net justify exploration by 
drilling or the continuation of drilling, if 
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such has begun. The Ministry will decide 
on the renunciation within 60 days from 
the time when it is presented by the con- 
tractor. If this time period ends without 
any decision having been rendered, the re- 
nunciation for all legal purposes will be 
understood to have been accepted 

(7) The procedure for posting drilling 
notice has been reduced to a single presenta- 
tion before the Supreme Court if the Min- 
istry of Mines and Petroleum does not con- 
sider that any evidence submitted is suffi- 
cient to prove the private ownership of the 
subsoil of any claim. These cases will be 
tried according to the procedure established 
in the Judicial Code for ordinary action 
Brief and summary actions at present before 
the Supreme Court as a result of opposition 
or drilling notice suits may be desisted if 
desired, for single instance hearings 

(8) Oil pipe lines may now follow the 
route that, from the standpoint of technical 
procedure, may be considered the most eco- 
nomical and convenient instead of the route 
“that practically may result the shortest ac- 
cording to technical methods,” as stipulated 
in the former law. 

(9) The refining of oil is free within the 
National Territory. Concession holders will 
give preference to meeting the needs of the 
country and must offer for sale, when the 
consumption of petroleum products demands 
it, the raw material required, in accordance 
with regulations to be issued by the Gov- 
ernment. 

(10) Contracts for the exploitation of as- 
phalt will be treated according to the pro- 
cedure established for the exploitation of 
nonmetallic minerals located in the National 
Reserve 


NEw Laws MopIFy AND REGULATE RECENT 
LEGISLATION ESTABLISHING MINIMUM 
WAGES, SALARY INCREASES, AND SPECIAL 
BONUSES 


By decrees Nos. 70 and 71, signed January 
12, 1950, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of January 19, the Government of Colombia 
effected certain revisions in the wage law 
established by decree No. 3871 of December 6 
1949, and promulgated the law’s regulations 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of January 
23, 1950, for announcement of law establish- 
ing minimum wages, wage increases, and 
special bonuses.) 

The salient points contained in decree No 
70, which modifies the wage law, are: (1) The 
wage increases established by decree No. 3871 
will apply to that portion of wages received 
in cash by all workers; (2) once the special 
bonuses stipulated in decree No. 3371 are paid 
instead of those established by decree No 
2474 of 1948 (bonuses based on excess profits), 
the newly established bonuses will continue 
to be paid; and (3) a maximum of 2,000 pesos 
(the peso is valued officially at approximately 
$0.51 U. S. currency) is established for the 
yearly bonuses 

Decree No. 71, which regulates decrees Nos 
3871 and 70, clarifies many of the clauses 
contained in the former decrees On the 
whole, the interpretation given to the former 
decrees by decree No. 71 has been liberal and 
the financial obligations of companies op- 
erating in Colombia will be greater than had 
been anticipated formerly he decree de- 
fines the term salary as used in the two 
previous decrees as “all remuneration for 
services rendered in accordance with the la- 
bor contract which is paid in cash.’ There- 
fore, in computing salary increases, the mini- 
mum wage, and the special vearly bonuses, 
there must be included cost-of-living 
bonuses, rental allowances, special rates paid 
for regular night work, and other extra wages 
paid on a piece-work basis and other work 
bonuses 





The minimum wage will apply only to 
those workers who (a) receive all their re- 
muneration in cash, (b) those who are 4 
years of age or more, and (c) those who are 
obliged to work regular daily shifts of g hours 
in accordance with the law. An exception 
to the above requirements is made in the 
case of workers who fulfill obligations (a) 
and (b) but do the type of work that does 
not require 8 hours of work a day. In such 
cases, Aa Minimum hourly wage of 25 centavos 
has been established. Apprentices, although 
they might fulfill the requirements mep. 
tioned above, are exempted from the mini- 
mum wage benefits during their 6-month 
period of appenticeship 

Agricultural workers, who form Colombia's 
lowest-paid economic group, will not benefit 
by the recently established minimum wage 
inasmuch as they are required by law to work 
9 hours a day and thus do not fulfill re. 
quirement (c) which specifically states that 
only those “who are obliged to work regu. 
lar daily shifts of 8 hours in accordance with 
the law” qualify for the minimum wage, 
The principal reason given for excluding 
agricultural workers is that even though 
they are low paid, they do not depend en- 
tirely on their wages for their existence as 
most of them have small plots of land on 
which they can raise at least part of their 
food, whereas the city workers are dependent 
entirely on their wages for their existence 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF CEMENT FURTHER 
EXTENDED 


Imports of eement into Cuba have been 
further exempted from customs duties, con- 
sular fees, and other taxes collectible in the 
Customs for another 6-month period, ac- 
cording to a decree signed on January 26 
1950, as reported in a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy in Habana, dated 
February 6, 1950 

(The new measure is, in effect, a continu- 
ation of decree No. 3467 of August 8, 1949, 
which provided for similar duty-free bene- 
fits to cement imports for a 6-month period 
and expired on February 18, 1950.) 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1949 


The total value of Czechoslovak foreign 
trade in 1949 amounted to $1,594,000,000 
according to reports issued by the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Foreign Trade. In com- 
parison with the 1948 record, imports in- 
creased by 4 percent, reaching %788,000,000 
and exports by 7 percent, reaching $806,000,- 
000 An export surplus of $18,000,000 was 
achieved in 1949, largely as a result of the 
spectacular improvement in the balance of 
trade during the last quarter of the year. 
The composition of imports assumed a more 
normal pattern in 1949 with an increase in 
raw-material imports to 54.6 percent of the 
total, compared with 48.8 percent in the pre- 
ceding year. Food imports, which were ab- 
normally high in 1948 because of the disas- 
trous drought, showed a substantial decrease 
in 1949 dropping from 28.9 percent of the 
total imports in 1948 to 22.6 percent in 1949 
Relative to total imports, imports of food- 
stuffs are still far above the prewar level 
Imports of finished goods increased by about 
$13,000,000 in 1949, although percentage-wise 
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there was little change from the preceding 
year. 

Trade with eastern European countries, ex- 
cluding Yugoslavia, has increased from about 
34 percent of total Czechoslovak foreign 
trade in 1948 to 45 percent in 1949. These 
figures indicate a decline in total trade with 
the west from $1,032,000,000 in 1948 to $877,- 
000,000 in 1949 

United States census figures indicate that 
U. S. trade with Czechoslovakia has dropped 
by over $1,000,000 from 1948 to 1949. U. S. 
imports from Czechoslovakia fell from $22,- 
125,000 in 1948 to $20,869,000 in 1949. Exports 
to Czechoslovakia increased slightly, rising 
from $21,563,000 in 1948 to $21,767,000 in 
1949. The major export items were raw cot- 
ton, tobacco and tobacco products, and vari- 
ous types of industrial machinery. Imports 
from Czechoslovakia consisted mainly of 
imitation precious and semiprecious stones, 
peads, jewelry, jute and jute manufactures, 
glass, and hops 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AMENDMENT OF REGULATIONS ON GIFT 
PACKAGES 


Gift packages of tobacco, tobacco products, 
and nylon stockings from abroad may no 
longer be received free of customs duty in 
Czechoslovakia, states an order issued by the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Finance on Decem- 
ber 19, 1949, and effective for the year 1950 
The duty exemption continues to apply, 
however, to gift packages containing articles 
for daily use (such as food, clothing, and 
toilet articles) and weighing no more than 
6 kilograms (13.2 pounds) net As in 1949, 
a duty-free gift package may not contain 
more than 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) of coffee; 
250 grams (8.75 ounces) of tea; 100 grams 
(3.5 ounces) of spices; and 50 grams (1.75 
ounces) of saccharine 

{An English translation of the order de- 
scribed above is available for inspection in 
the Eastern European Branch, OIT, U. S 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Holders of the mimeographed circular 
of September 1, 1949, “Sending Gift Packages 
to Czechoslovakia,” should delete the whole 
of paragraph four except the first sentence. | 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM LoS. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 
(Dated February 3, 1950) 


The Finnish economy showed but little 
inflationary tendency during 1949, despite 
two devaluations. The wholesale price index 
(1935= 100) increased 4 points during De- 
cember—to 1138, compared with 1104 a year 
earlier. The ordinary cost-of-living index 
(1935=100) rose 2 points in December—to 
826, compared with 78) a year earlier. The 
unit value index (1935= 100) of imports for 
1949 was 1092 (1036 for 1948), while that of 
exports for 1949 was 1342 (1383 for 1948), 
indicating the drop in export prices—which, 
however, remained above import prices 

During the last few months of 1949 the 
total sales of wholesale firms continued at 
about 20 percent above the preceding year 
Bankruptcies during 1949 were about two 
and one-half times as great as those in 1948. 
Deposits in credit institutions showed a gen- 
eral increase during 1949, with total deposits 
of 121,623,000,000 Finnish marks at the end 
of November 1949, compared with 96,313,- 
000,000 marks a year earlier. The public debt 
increased to 139,800,000,000 marks in Decem- 
ber. During 1949 the increase in the foreign 
debt due to the devaluation of the Finnish 
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mark was considerably greater than the in- 
crease in the internal debt. The notes in 
circulation increased in December to 29,606,- 
000,000 marks. 

Finnish agriculture is experiencing diffi- 
culties meeting international price levels for 
agricultural produce. Exports of eggs to 
Western Germany ceased after egg prices 
dropped in Germany until the Finnish Gov- 
ernment agreed to pay an export subsidy on 
500,006 kilograms of eggs guaranteeing an 
export price of 160 Finnish marks per kilo- 
gram. The Cabinet submitted to the Diet 
a proposal to finance Government storage 
facilities for 70,000,000 kilograms of cereals— 
normal domestic consumption for 6 months. 

In December, foreign trade showed an 
import balance for the first time in 7 months, 
and the year ended with a 665,800,000-mark 
surplus of imports, or about one-fifteenth of 
the import surplus of 1948 and one-third 
that of 1947. Imports valued at 66,275,100,- 
000 marks were above 1947 levels and slightly 
below 1948 levels, while exports with a valua- 
tion of 65,609,300,000 marks were consider- 
ably above those of any other postwar year. 
Imports of wheat, petroleum products, raw 
cotton, and pig iron were above 1948 levels, 
whereas rye, tobacco, and ccal and coke 
imports dropped considerably below levels 
for both 1947 and 1948. Exports of prefabri- 
cated houses, round timber, sawn lumber, 
matches, plywood, mechanical pulp, sulfite 
pulp, paper, and newsprint showed increases 
(in some cases considerable) over 1948. The 
only decreases among the most important 
exports were for bobbins, sulfate pulp, and 
pulp board. 

In 1949 the United Kingdom remained the 
principal trader with Finland. It was the 
source of 22.1 percent of Finnish imports and 
a market for 27.2 percent of Finnish exports, 
followed by the Soviet Union with 11.4 per- 
cent of imports and 15.3 percent of exports. 
The other principal countries trading with 
Finland in 1949 were the Netherlands, the 
United States, Denmark, and Sweden. Fin- 
nish export percentages increased in 1949 
by 0.5 or more over 1948, to Czechoslovakia, 
Western Germany, Italy, and the Soviet 
Union. Exports to France, the United King- 
dom, Sweden, and the United States de- 
creased Finnish import percentages in- 
creased in 1949 in trade with Czechoslovakia, 
France, the Netherlands, Italy, Sweden, Ar- 
gentina, and Africa, and decreased with Den- 
mark, the United Kingdom, Norway, Poland, 
the Soviet Union, Brazil, and the United 
States. Exports to the dollar area—princi- 
pally by smaller exporters—may be stimu- 
lated somewhat by a decision of the Bank of 
Finland to reserve 10 percent of free dollar 
export income for the use of the exporter 
creating the income. This amount, although 
it may assist in maintenance of the indus- 
tries affected, probably will not be sufficient 
for replacement of machinery. The articles 
Finland has exported recently have become 
more varied, including such items as machin- 
ery, sports articles, radio equipment, razor 
blades, and seed potatoes in addition to the 
traditional timber, pulp, and paper products. 

A trade and payments agreement between 
Finland and Portugal was concluded in Jan- 
uary as Well as a supplementary trade agree- 
ment between Finland and Denmark. Danish 
authorities announced that imports from 
Finland would receive the same treatment as 
Danish imports from E. R. P. countries. The 
clearing dollar for computing trade values 
for Finnish-Argentine trade was changed on 
January 19 from 160 to 231 marks per $1. 

Finnish war reparations deliveries to the 
Soviet Union were made on schedule during 
1949, and advanced deliveries were made of 

2,252,700 on the total of $41,300,000 remain- 
ing to be delivered by September 19, 1952. 
Reparations deliveries on December 31, 1949, 


were 82.7 percent completed. If 1949 repara- 
tions exports of 12,226,000,000 marks had been 
added to “free’’ exports, Finland would have 
had a large export balance. Both govern- 
mental and private-company officials are 
looking for export outlets for Finland’s me- 
chanical-engineering industry as reparations 
deliveries are approaching completion. 

The Cabinet (with subsequent approval of 
the Diet) on January 5 decided that wage 
controls would be removed effective February 
15, 1950, and that “trough” (below average) 
wages would be increased by 7.5 percent. In 
consequence, wage levels are no longer on a 
sliding scale, based on the special cost-of- 
living index. Thus far, the 7.5 percent in- 
crease has been applied to forest, dairy 
(creamery) and agricultural workers and to 
restaurant, store, and office employees. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PROCEDURE ESTABLISHED FOR SETTLING 
DISPUTED CUSTOMS DECISIONS ON KIND, 
ORIGIN, OR VALUE OF IMPORTS 


The new procedure for settling disputed 
Customs decisions on the kind, value, or 
origin of products imported into French cus- 
toms territory (France, Corsica, Algeria, and 
French Overseas Departments of Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Guiana, and Reunion), provided 
for in the new French customs code (effec- 
tive, with reservations, since January l, 
1949), was made effective as of February 1, 
1950, by a decree and an order of January 
20 published in the French Journal Officiel 
of January 22. 

Contests will now be settled by Le Comité 
Supérieur du Tarif des Douanes (The Higher 
Committee of the Customs Tariff), estab- 
lished under the new customs code (articles 
29 to 33 and 104 to 106, inclusive) to replace 
Le Comité Expértise (The Committee of Ex- 
perts) to which contests had been referred 
for settlement under the previous code (ar- 
ticles 89 to 91). 

The application of the new procedure to 
disputes was deferred at the time the new 
code became effective, pending application 
by later decree, and contests continued to 
be referred to Le Comité Expértise for settle- 
ment according to procedure as established 
under the previous code. 

Under the new procedure a complainant 
may submit his complaint before any infrac- 
tion of the code and consequent payment 
of penalties. 

The order of January 20 provides that 
contests which will have arisen previous to 
February 1, 1950, are to be settled under 
former procedure by Le Comité Expértise. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
14, 1949, for announcement of new French 
customs code. | 


CERTAIN PRODUCTS FROM TUNISIA Ex- 
EMPTED FROM IMPORT DUTY IN FRENCH 
CUSTOMS TERRITORY 


A long list of products of Tunisian origin, 
or of foreign origin on which duty has been 
paid in Tunisia at the rates of the French 
customs tariff, have been exempted from 
import duty in French customs territory 
(Continental France, Corsica, Algeria, and 
the French Overseas Departments of Guade- 
loupe, Martinique, Reunion, and Guiana) by 
a French decree of February 1, published in 
the French Journal Officiel of February 3, 
1950. 

The list of February 1 replaces previous 
lists published during the period July 21, 
1928, to January 25, 1939, inclusive. 
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Duty-free admission accorded by the de- 
cree of February 1 is provided for in the 
French customs code, subject to specified 
conditions the chief of which are, as con- 
cerns imports into metropolitan France and 
the French Overseas Departments, like duty 
treatment of similar French products at im- 
portation into Tunisia, and subjection of 
similar foreign products imported into Tu- 
nisia to the same duty treatment as is 
accorded them in metropolitan France. 


France and 
Overseas 
Territories 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TREATMENT OF Goops IMPORTED 
FROM OR EXPORTED TO INDOCHINA 


Customs treatment in France, Algeria, and 
French Overseas Departments (Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, Guiana, and Reunion) of prod- 
ucts originating in Indochina, and customs 
treatment in Indochina of products originat- 
ing in France and French territories, has been 
established by two decrees of December 14, 
1949, published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel of January 21, 1950, and effective as of 
February 1, 1950. 


IMPORTS INTO FRANCE, ALGERIA, AND FRENCH 
OVERSEAS DEPARTMENTS 


Specified products originating in Indo- 
china may be imported duty-free during 
1950; other products originating in Indochina 
are subject to the rates of the minimum 
tariff. 

Products admitted duty-free during 1950 
are: Tea, pepper, unspecified pulse and fruit 
flours (except of beans, field beans, peas, kid- 
ney beans and lentils); fats and oils of fish 
and marine animals, crude or refined (other 
than cod-liver and halibut oil); preserved 
fruit, whole, in quarters or in pieces, with or 
without alcohol; fruit stews, purees and 
pastes without sugar or honey; jams, fruit 
jellies, marmalades, compotes, stews, purees 
and pastes of sweetened fruits; rums and 
tafias; unspecified prepared foods for ani- 
mals (except dog biscuits and similar prod- 
ucts); oil of turpentine; and colophony. 


IMPORTS INTO INDOCHINA 


The following products may be imported 
into Indochina duty-free during 1950 from 
France and all French Territories: Fixed oils, 
liquid or solid, of vegetable origin, crude or 
refined; canned sardines; chocolate, in lumps, 
powder, or granulated; sweetened flour, fec- 
ula and malt extracts prepared for infants’ 
food or for dietetic or culinary use, with or 
without cocoa; quinine; penicillin; synthetic 
tanning products; mine detonators, with or 
without electric priming; cork for cork cut- 
ting, in slabs or pieces; stoppers, with or 
without parts of other materials, of natural 
or compressed cork; compressed cork; and 
wool blankets. 


MINIMUM RATES OF THE IMPORT TARIFFS OF 
FRANCE, ALGERIA, AND FRENCH OVERSEAS 
DEPARTMENTS APPLIED TO PRODUCTS 
ORIGINATING IN LEBANON, NORWAY, AND 
SYRIA 
The benefit of the minimum rates of the 

import tariff is extended to products which 

originate in Lebanon, Norway, and Syria and 


which are imported into France, Algeria, and 
the French Overseas Departments of Gua- 
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deloupe, Reunion, Guiana, and Martinique, 
by a French decree of January 30, 1950, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of 
February 7. 

The decree is effective with respect to the 
countries affected from the following dates: 
Lebanon, July 29, 1948; Norway, July 10, 1948; 
Syria, July 30, 1948. 


- 
Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPIRITS: INTERNAL TAXES MODIFIED IN 
WESTERN BERLIN 


The City Council of Western Berlin revised 
rates of internal taxes in the three Western 
Sectors on spirits by a law of September 15, 
1949, effective November 15, published in the 
Verordnungsblatt fuer Gross-Berlin (Official 
Gazette of Western Berlin) part I, No. 75, of 
November 15. This law modifies the Spirits 
Monopoly Law of April 8, 1922, as amended 
and supplemented prior to this law. 

The new tax rates on spirits are as follows: 


In Deutsche 
marks per 
hectoliter of 
alcohol 
Spirits for essences, drinking, and other purposes 
not specified below Loo 
Nonden&tured spirits allocated to physicians, hos 
pitals, and pharmacies for medical, surgical, or 
pharmaceutical purposes SO) 
Spirits used in the production of toilet preparations 
(perfumes and cosmetics), provided the spirits 
have been rendered unfit for consumption or proc 
essed under constant official supervision HOO 
Spirits used in the production of remedies contain 
ing spirits, for internal or external application, 
provided the spirits have been rendered unfit for 
consumption or processed under constant official 
supervision 1) 
Spirits used in the production of table vinegar “0 
Spirits used in the production of power fuel 0 
Spirits used for cleaning, heating, cooking, lighting, 
ind other commercial purposes 0 
Spirits used in the production of alcoholic products 
lor export . “ 


Until further notice, the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Western Berlin City Council is 
authorized not to collect taxes on spirits 
which are to be used in the production of 
remedies and are taxed at 450 Deutsche marks 
per hectoliter of alcohol. 


RESTRICTIONS ON OUTGOING AIRMAIL 
LIFTED 


Restrictions on the use of outgoing air- 
mail service from Berlin were lifted Febru- 
ary 2, 1950, by order of the Allied High Com- 
mission of Germany, according to a press 
release of February 3. Airmail facilities are 
now open to all residents of the three western 
sectors of Berlin, and of Western Germany, 
on an unrestricted basis 

Previously, use of airmail service from 
Berlin had been limited to occupation forces, 
to certain export-import companies, and to 
foreigners paying in foreign currencies. 
Furthermore, German exporters had not been 
able to send commercial samples via airmail. 
These restrictions had been necessitated by 
monetary limits on expenditures for inter- 
national airmail service, which had limited 
expenditures of western Berlin to a total 
of $5,000 per month and of Western Germany 
to $200,000 per month. These monetary re- 
strictions have now been lifted 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE TRADE AND PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENT WITH SPAIN SIGNED 


A supplement to the trade and payments 
agreement between Spain and Western Ger- 
many of February 1, 1949, was signed in 
Frankfurt am Main on November 11, 1949, 
according to an announcement of the Ger- 
man Chamber of Commerce, published in 
Aussenhandelsdienst No. 1 of January 1950. 





The previous agreement, which was to be in 
force until December 1949, and which hag 
not been denounced by either party, is to 
remain in effect for the period of another 
year. 

Under the terms of the supplementary 
agreement, an increase in the exchange of 
goods amounting to some $8,000,000 in each 
direction is provided for. 

The main Spanish deliveries to Western 
Germany for which additional quotas haye 
been arranged are to include pyrites, vege. 
table fiber, cork stoppers and sheets, sheep. 
skins and goatskins, oranges, bananas, 
tomatoes, and wines. 

Increased German exports to Spain are to 
consist principally of steam locomotives, 
railway machinery and equipment, tractors, 
trucks, motorbusses and Cars, motorcycles 
and parts thereof, foundry products, meta] 
manufactures, special agricultural tools, 
scrap, cameras, medical equipment, misce]- 
laneous papers, malt, ammonium sulfate, and 
other chemicals 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 
11, 1949, for previous announcement. | 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


A trade agreement between Western Ger- 
many and Yugoslavia was signed on Decem- 
ber 22, 1949, for the year 1950, providing for 
an over-all commodity exchange in the 
amount of $126,000,000, according to the Ger- 
man Chamber of Commerce publication Aus- 
senhandel No. 1 of January 1950. This agree- 
ment was put into effect January 1, 1950 

Yugoslavia is to supply Western Germany 
principally with agricultural products and 
raw materials totaling $65,000,000. Besides 
a large quota of grain, particularly feed grain, 
considerable deliveries are provided for meat 
eggs, feeds, pulses, fresh and processed gar- 
den products, spirits, hemp, tobacco, skins, 
stones and earths, ores and metals, lumber 
products, and some chemicals 

In exchange Western Germany is to ex- 
port to Yugoslavia iron and steel, machinery, 
electrical equipment, coke, chemicals, tex- 
tiles, leather goods, paper, automobiles, and 
fine mechanical products 

Simultaneously with the trade agreement 
a payments agreement was concluded, abol- 
ishing the previously arranged dollar ac- 
count, and providing for a Deutsche mark 
account at the Bank Deutscher Laender, as 
well as a dinar account at the Yugoslav Na- 
tional Bank 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROL ESTABLISHED OVER IMPORTS OF 
TALLOW 


Control over the importation of animal 
tallow and artificial or synthetic tallow was 
established by a resolution of the Guate- 
malan Ministry of Economy and Labor dated 
January 30, 1950, and effective upon its pub- 
lication on February 3, states a report from 
the United States Embassy in Guatemala 
City. The resolution requires that importers 
of these products provide proof of the pur- 
chase of locally produced tallow equal to 50 
percent of the amount imported, before im- 
portation will be authorized. The percentage 
figure will be subject to modification ac- 
cording to the availability of local tallow. 

Importers who had confirmed orders pend- 
ing at the time of publication of the resolu- 
tion must register these orders with the 
Directorate General of Commerce, Industry 
and Controls, and must purchase local tallow 
equal to 25 percent of these orders before the 
latter may be withdrawn from customhouses, 
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The purpose of the resolution is to protect 
and encourage local production of tallow. 
The price of domestic tallow is fixed by the 
Government and is higher than that for the 
imported product. 


Hashemite 


Jordan 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
AMMAN 
(Dated February 10, 1950) 


A decision by the Hashemite Jordan Gov- 
ernment to make a study of the country’s 
economic position and policies, particularly 
the import policy, with a view to achieving 
a better balance between exports and imports 
was among the important developments in 
Jordan during January. Pending the results 
of this study, the issuing of all import li- 
censes to local importers has been halted. 

The removal of all restrictions on the ship- 
ment of gasoline, sugar, and rice (which had 
been imposed to prevent smuggling) within 
the country as of January 21, is an indication 
of improved economic conditions. It is felt 
that supplies of these commodities are suffi- 
ciently plentiful at present and that restric- 
tions, accordingly, are no longer necessary. 

Plans for the employment of funds avail- 
abie from the British £1,000,000 interest-free 
loan are taking shape rapidly. The Minister 
of Communications and Public Works has 
announced that P£320,000 (P£1=— $2.80) has 
been allotted for the construction of roads, 
P£135,000 for the building of houses for 
refugees from Palestine, and P£50,000 for the 
development of the Azraq Valley. The re- 
mainder of the loan has not yet been al- 
located. 

Plans have been approved and P£14,000 al- 
located for the expansion and improvement 
of Kalandia Airport in Arab Palestine for the 
accommodation of heavier airplanes. The 
Palestine Department of Public Works has 
been instructed to draw up necessary details, 
and the services of experts from abroad have 
been engaged. Buildings to be constructed 
will include airport offices, a health-inspec- 
tion center, customhouse, passport office, con- 
trol tower, and restaurant 

In an effort to stimulate tourist trade to 
Arab Palestine and Jordan in connection 
with Holy Year pilgrimages, the Arab Tourist 
Committee has issued pamphlets containing 
information on the Holy Places, the recently 
established tourist agencies, hotels, guides, 
and other matters of interest to tourists 
Tourists will be permitted to enter Arab 
Palestine from Israel at either the Mendel- 
baum Gate in Jerusalem or the 'Afula-Jenin 
road in the north 

An American oil pipe-line Company is 
making preparations to begin work in Jor- 
dan. An office has been opened in Amman 
and another is expected to be established in 
Mafraq. However, no local labor has yet 
been hired and a company Official has an- 
nounced that actual operations will not be- 
gin for at least 4 months 

During the latter part of the month, local 
tobacco growers requested the Government 
to prevent Jordan cigarette companies from 
importing tobacco from abroad, to impose 
high tariffs on imported tobacco and ciga- 
rettes, and to exercise strict Government 
control over local cigarette companies. In 
reply, the Ministry of Commerce stated that 
the importation of foreign tobacco and ciga- 
rettes has already been somewhat restricted. 

Other items of economic interest during 
January included the importation of 1,000,- 
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000 grape seedlings from the United States 
and 450,000 from France for distribution 
among farmers in northwest Jordan, the an- 
nouncement by the Baghdad Chamber of 
Commerce that a branch office of an Iraqi 
bank will be opened in Amman in the near 
future, and the formation of a committee 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Justice to study the exportation of Jordan 
cereals. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONS TO HONDURAN IMPORT TARIFF 
SCHEDULE 


Two recent decrees of the Honduran Na- 
tional Congress, reported by the United States 
Embassy in Tegucigalpa, have created a series 
of new items in the Honduran Import Tariff 
Schedule, covering a variety of products. 
Decree No. 15 of January 13, 1950, effective 
20 days after its publication on January 25, 
added the following items: 


Rate of 
duty per 
gross 
kilogram 
Tariff (in tem- 
No Description piras) ! 
20264 Side combs and combs of plastic mate 0). 75 
rial 
22854 Salts combined with nitrate of potas- OS 
sium, especially for curing meats, 
with prior permission of Ministry of 
Finanet 
1304.4 Fungicides of all kinds Free 
14734 Synthetic moisteners and detergents Free 
for industrial use 
2971 Commercial ferric oxide (red oxide 04 
coleothar, ete 


Decree No. 39 of January 21, 1950, effective 
upon its publication on February 3, added the 
following items: 

Rate of duty 

% oe 
Ne , Description ueanaan (in 

lempiras 


11544 Upholstery nails Free. 
1277A Blankets of artificial silk 0.80 
2343A Prepared spaghettidinner packages 0.75 


such as Chef-Boy-Ar-Dee. 

224A Advertising signs, luminous, of 1.00 
irgon, neon, and mercury 

287A Safe-deposit boxes of iron, steel, or 0.20 
other common metal, up to 1 
kilogram each in weight, destined 
exclusively for savings 


MIVA Plastic shoes with leather orrubber 1.50 
soles 
3117 Aids, therapeutic and for parasitic Free 
illnesses, not specified 
22224 Wristwatches, gold, silver or 10 percent 
platinum, id valor- 
em, 
2222B =Wristwatches, all kinds, not spec 2.12 
ified 
6354 White or colored cardboard, not 0.01 
transparent, for manufacture of 
matehes and covers, and for 
packing of same, only when 


introduced by manufacturers 
registered in the Dept. of Devel 
opment, and through order of 
Ministry of Finance 


1 lempira=$0.50 U.S. currency 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STORAGE AND SALE OF GOODS CONFISCATED 
BY CUSTOMS 


Goods confiscated by authorities in Hun- 
gary because of a contravention of customs 
regulations and transported to a customs 
office for storing are to be stored for no longer 
than 30 days, by decree No. 4,174/1949 Korm 
(160), published in the Official Gazette No. 
160 of July 31, 1949, and effective on the day 
of publication 


At the expiration of the dead line, the goods 
will be offered for sale to the competent Na- 
tional Enterprise, provided that the court of 
the Financial Directorate has not arranged 
for delivery of the goods during the 30-day 
period. The purchase price will be the pre- 
vailing price for the merchandise, or, in the 
absence of such a price, it will be determined 
either by agreement between the customs au- 
thority and the national enterprise or by the 
Industry Directorate. The buyer will be re- 
quired to pay the purchase price to a desig- 
nated Central Customs Directorate account 
within 3 days of receipt of the merchandise. 

If, after the sale to the national enterprise 
has been made, the court should order the 
return of the merchandise (to the original 
consignee), the purchase price or an equiva- 
lent sum from the Central Customs Directo- 
rate account will be allotted in place of the 
merchandise to the person interested. 

The 30-day dead line may be extended for 
some goods by the Minister of Finance. 

A second decree, No. 234,878/1949 II.d.P.M. 
(163), was promulgated in the Official Gazette 
No. 163 of August 6, 1949, to enforce the first 
decree. This second decree was effective on 
the date of publication. 

It provides an 8-day dead line for accept- 
ance by the interested national enterprise 
of the offer made by the customs authority of 
goods to be sold for customs contravention. 
If the acceptance is not made within the 
8-day period, the national enterprise is pre- 
sumed to have released any claim for the 
offered goods. 

It further provides that, in the case of an 
order to return merchandise, while the pur- 
chase price will be paid to the interested 
party, the sum of customs duty and other 
public debts accruing from the purchase 
price would not be repaid. 


TRADE SAMPLES PERMITTED DUTY-FREE 
IMPORTATION 


The duty-free importation of trade sam- 
ples, samples of medicines, and pertinent, 
related printed material into Hungary has 
been permitted by decree No. 233,952/1949 
(169) II. d. P. M. of the Minister of Finance 
of August 11, 1949, published in the Official 
Gazette No. 169 of August 14, effective from 
the date of publication. 

The following may be imported free of 
duty and customs turn-over tax until further 
notice: (1) Sample consignments in small 
quantities as compared with usual wholesale 
consignments, or individual samples or speci- 
mens, and (2) consignments of trade lists, 
catalogues, or prospectuses, not exceeding a 
net weight of 2 kilograms (4.4 pounds), 
provided that they (1 and 2) are received 
free, i. e., without the necessity of payment 
or foreign exchange, and are addressed either 
to a nationalized foreign-trade bureau, to a 
foreign legation or diplomatic official, or to 
a representative of a foreign enterprise 
cperating in Hungary under a contract of eco- 
nomic cooperation. In the last case, if com- 
pensation is required, proper identification of 
the representative by a legation official or the 
commercial attaché of the competent foreign 
representation residing in Hungary is re- 
quired before the samples will be admitted 
duty-free. 

Sample consignments of medicines, other 
than narcotics, not exceeding a net weight 
of 5 kilograms (11 pounds) are admitted 
duty-free and free of customs turn-over tax, 
if they are addressed to scientific medical 
institutes, clinics, public hospitals, the Na- 
tional Institute for Public Health, and heal- 
ing institutes for tuberculosis, or to the 
doctors of these facilities as identified by the 
heads of the institutions, provided that the 
samples are received free and that the doctors 
will be personally responsible for the use of 
the medicines only in the institutions for 
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scientific research. The directors of the re- 
spective institutions are required to report 
the receipt of the quantity and quality of 
medicines imported duty-free within 2 weeks 
of their customs clearance to the respective 
minister having jurisdiction over the particu- 
lar facility. 

No permission is required to clear ship- 
ments as outlined above through the cus- 
toms. Provision is made, furthermore, for 
the retroactive effect to January 1, 1949, for 
the reimbursing of duty paid on sample 
shipments upon proper application by the 
end of the year. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PEANUT EXPORTS SUSPENDED 


The Government of India announced on 
February 1 the temporary suspension of all 
exports of peanuts. The reason for this ac- 
tion is stated as being the lateness of the 
crop, delays in transporting it to market, 
and other factors resulting in high prices 
and shortages. Exports are expected to be 
resumed when normal conditions are re- 
stored. 


Iraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PHOTOGRAPH RESTRICTIONS LIFTED 


The United States Embassy at Baghdad 
reports by despatch dated February 8 the 
lifting of restrictions on foreigners, either 
residing in, or passing through, Iraq, who 
carry cameras and take photographs. Re- 
strictions still apply to prohibited military 
areas as well as subjects of a derogatory 
nature 


lreland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN RADIO COMPONENTS FREED FROM 
DuTy 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
excluding certain items from the scope of 
the duty chargeable on radio sets and parts. 
Effective February 3, 1950, the following com- 
ponent parts of radios may be imported duty 
free: Fixed resistances, other than wire 
wound; fixed condensers; elementary parts 
(completely unassembled). 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS ON CANNED MEAT AND FISH 


The following regulations on imports of 
canned meat and canned fish into Italy have 
been brought to the attention of the Office 
of International Trade by the Commercial 
Counsellor of the Italian Embassy. 

Canned meat: No horse meat can be im- 
ported into Italy; other kinds of meat must 
have a sanitary certificate, and the cans 
should have clearly printed on them the 
name of the producer, the trade-mark, and 
the exact description of the contents. 

Canned fish: The cans should have clearly 
printed on them the kind of fish, the kind 
of oil or other substances used in the pack- 
ing, net weight, name of the producer, city 
5 


-—— 


and State of manufacture, adding ‘Made in 
oie a” 

Compliance with the above requirements, 
which have been in effect for many years, 
is necessary in order to avoid any unneces- 
sary delays upon arrival of canned meat or 
fish shipments in Italy. 


Ja | yan 
Economic Conditions 


JAPAN’S 1949 TRADE 


Preliminary data indicate that Japan's 
merchandise exports in 1949 amounted to 
$510,900,000 and imports totaled $865,500,000 
The resulting trade deficit of $354,600,000 
compares with a 1948 deficit of $424,300,000 
(see accompanying table) The increased 
exports during 1949 are largely attributable 
to the continued improvement of Japanese 
industrial production, in which increased 
imports of raw materials have been an im- 
portant factor, and to the further develop- 
ment of overseas markets. Despite signifi- 
cant gains in exports in 1949, Japan's mer- 
chandise trade still shows great imbalance 
and net receipts from invisibles are relatively 
small ($23,000,000 for the first half of 1949). 


Japan's Verchandise Trade 


Mil 
Period Ex} Imports Defic 
September 194 I> mber 104¢ () { 2. 1 
1947 73. ¢ % 9 
194s 258.3 6X2. ¢ 124 
44 10.9 sto 1 ¢ 
1 Preliminary. January-November data from SCAP 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Power ecem ber 
data from Japanese press reporting official data 


JAPANESE-STERLING AREA TRADE 


The current trade arrangement between 
Japan and the sterling area, covering the 
period July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950, has re- 
cently been reviewed in Tokyo by representa- 
tives of SCAP (Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers) and the sterling area. The 
review conferees envisage total trade at a 
level above that anticipated in November 
when the trade arrangement was signed and, 
although the sterling purchases contracted 
for during the first 6 months have been con- 
siderably less than purchases contracted for 
by Japan, it is expected that trade as of 
June 30, 1950, will be very close to a balanced 
figure. 

The trade plan as drawn up previous to 
the signing of the arrangement last Novem- 
ber provided for an exchange of goods and 
services of £143,500,000 including the carry- 
over of contracts from the 1948-49 arrange- 
ment. Based upon trade during the first 6 
months of the current arrangement, the re- 
view conference now envisages an increase of 
total trade (goods and services) to £152,380,- 
000 (about $426,700,000) This increase in 
expected trade has largely been brought 
about by additional trade, both achieved and 
expected, with Burma, Pakistan, and Iraq 

During the first 6 months of the arrange- 
ment (July 1—-December 31, 1949) purchases 
contracted for by the sterling area were 
£41,530,000 compared with purchases con- 
tracted for by Japan of £48,200,000, the bal- 
ance of commodity trade being estimated as 
adverse to Japan by £6,670,000 during this 
period. The resumption of issuance of im- 
port licenses by the United Kingdom and 
U. K. colonies is expected, however, to in- 
crease Japanese exports to these areas during 
the second half of the trade agreement pe- 
riod and result in a closely balanced trade 
figure by June 30, 1950 





INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Japanese industrial activity (defined to 
include output of utilities and mining ag 
well as manufacturing) attained a level] of 
100 percent of the 1932-36 average during 
the month of December 1949, according to 
recent announcement by SCAP (Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers) | Note: 
The 1932-36 period is used by SCAP as gq 
base period in measuring industrial activity: 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 3. 
1949.| Over-all industrial activity for the 
calendar year 1949 is estimated at almost 94 
percent of the prewar level The trends in 
over-all industrial activity and its compo- 
nent parts are summarized in table 1. 

Although the output of utilities and min. 
ing are both higher than in the base period, 
manufacturing production is only 79.2 per- 
cent of the prewar level Production for 
the year 1949 was 74.5 percent The de- 
creased production of textiles (only 23.4 per- 
cent of the prewar level for the year 1949) 
is largely responsible for the relative lowering 
of the manufacturing index as a whole 
Printing, food, beverage and tobacco manu- 
factures, and chemical manufactures—the 
other nondurable manufactures included in 
the index—were, however, also at a lower 
level than production of durable goods 

Production data for 1949 are not yet avail- 
able for most commodities, but table 2 pro- 
vides estimates of the year’s output for some 
important manufactures 


TABLI l Indewres of Japane N¢ Industrial 


tetivity 
i. a) “ 
j Dee 
l 1 y 48 1049 1949 
Over-all ist ts { i 100.0 
Utilit , ‘ 185.2 
Indu il |} 1 } ‘ 82.2 
M H. 4) 74.2 ” ,1OR Q 
Manufactu t H.4 i } 79.2 
Durable 
lactu ; 1s. ¢ 1.2 104.4 
Met t t is. | 87.6 108, 
Mact 60.8) G48 OS. 2/115. 1/101 
( 4 ¢ ). 2) 87 7 ( 
Fo produ & &7.8 100. 6/10 07 
N\ ljurat 
ulactt } s th iy 
I s 23.4; 27.8 
( il ( j t SO.5) 91.7 
Food } 
1 tobace 44.0) 40.6 52.5) 75.5) 76.1 
l s $Y 44 t 74 


TABLE 2 Production in Nelected Manu 
facturing Industries, 1948 and 1949 





Esti 
( MR mated 
149 
( WM 274, 774 441,472 
( t un | G23. 8 6, 335 
Raw i ba 2 134.9 161, 761 
} I ip] wit yt 122.9 
] SON, (2 1s, O87 
( ‘ x29 1, 828 
B y l U 4 21, 801 
I “ I K (f er 
id t 1 10 4,14 
Indust cl I 
t $10, G49 106, 709 
‘ $43,256 22, 274, 577 
ibt { 9 4] 2 
M6. 156 1, 287, 764 
1/049 ) ‘M48, 377 
ri i | 10% y. 144,676 
h finished do 75 ANE 2 121, 943 
1 7 > 715 
1,QO1] b 1, 732, 71 
Estimated, except as indicated, on basi f actual 
production for January-November plus a December 
production at rate of monthly iverage for preceding 
lin 
Reported production for year a ven in recent issues 
of Weekly Operations Report, Economic and Scientific 
Section, SCAP Cement production is reported else- 
where as 2,914,948 tons for the period January-November. 
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Madagascar 
Exchange and Finance 


D1rECT INCOME-TAX SCHEDULE REVISED 


Madagascar’s direct income-tax schedule 
was revised as of January 1, 1950, by an order 
of January 13, 1950, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on January 21, as re- 
ported by the American Consulate, Tana- 
narive, on January 26, 1950. 

The new rates are &s follows (all in colonial 
French African francs, 175 of which are 
worth one U.S. dollar): 

1. Profits tar (impot cédulaire sur les 
bénéfices divers) .—This tax applies to profits 
from commerce, industry, agriculture, and 
professional people: 

(a) First 80,000 francs of profits per an- 
num are exempt from tax; 

(b) 15 percent on all profits from 80,000 
to 2,000,000 francs; 

(c) 16 percent on all profits above 2,000,- 
000 francs 

The individual exemptions and calcula- 
tion of the tax vaty with the number of 
children in the taxpayer's family. For per- 
sons With more than nine children, there is 
no profit tax on sums up to 346,000 francs; 
for profits above this sum, the tax is 15 per- 
cent up to 2,000,000 francs; 16 percent for 
profits above 2,000,000 francs 

2. General revenue tax (impot général sur 
le revenu) .—This tax is levied on all profits 
and incomes derived from salaries, rent, 
commerce, industry, agriculture, professional 
occupations, and from other incomes which 
are not subject to the Profits Tax. 

The method of calculating this tax is as 
follows 

(a) The tax applies only to revenue equal 
to or more than 126,000 francs per annum; 

(b) Revenue is calculated only in thou- 
sands of francs, the rates of the tax being 
as follows: 

(1) 1.5 percent on income from 126,000 to 
128,999 francs; 

(2) 1.6 percent on income from 129,000 to 
131,999 francs; 

(3) 1.7 percent on income from 132,000 to 
134,999 francs, etc., by adding 0.1 percent for 
each 3,000 francs between 135,000 and 151,000 
francs; on income from 151,000 to 251,000 
francs add 0.1 percent for each 5,000 francs; 
on incomes above 251,000 francs add 0.1 for 
each 7,000 francs 

The tax has a maximum of 20 percent for 
incomes above 1,261,000 francs and up to 
3,000,000 francs; for incomes above 3,000,000 
francs the tax is a straight 30 percent. 

This tax is increased by 50 percent for 
bachelors more than 30 years of age (as of 
January 1, 1950) or for widowers or divorced 
men without children. 

The tax is increased by 30 percent for mar- 
ried persons 30 years of age or more who have 
been married at least 2 years as of January 
1, 1950, and have no children 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CONDITIONS TO ASSIST 
CoOMPANIA EXPORTADORA E IMPORTADORA, 
S. A. IN CONTROLLING SUPPLIES AND 
PRICES OF ARTICLES OF PRIME NECESSITY 
An Executive resolution issued December 

17, 1949, to the Mexican Ministries of Finance 

and Economy, published in the Diario Oficial 

of February 10, 1950, establishes certain con- 
ditions under which the Compania Exporta- 
dora e Importadora Mexicana S. A. (CEIMSA) 
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shall operate in carrying out the functions of 
supply and price regulation of articles of 
prime necessity which were assigned to it by 
provisions of the resolution of July 14, 1949. 

These conditions are that (1) in addition 
to the franchises and prerogatives granted to 
CEIMSA by the resolution of July 14, 1949, 
CEIMSA shall only be required to pay those 
taxes which are required by the General Law 
of Credit Institutions to be paid by compa- 
nies which are established in accordance with 
that law and which operate under it; and (2) 
the financial regime to which CEIMSA shall 
be subject by virtue of this resolution shall 
only apply to the activities which CEIMSA 
shall carry out in accordance with provisions 
of the resolution of July 14, 1949, and shall 
be retroactive to the date on which the liqui- 
dation of Nacional Distribuidora y Regula- 
dora was finally effected. 

Formerly, all distribution and price control 
of articles of prime necessity were effected 
by the Nacional Distribuidora y Reguladora, a 
wartime Government agency. However, on 
July 14, 1949, a resolution was issued (pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of September 6, 
1949) which provided for the transfer of 
these functions to CEIMSA upon the dissolu- 
tion of Nacional Distribuidora y Reguladora. 
The resolution stipulated that CEIMSA 
should procure the best supply and regula- 
tion of prices of wheat and corn, as well as 
of any other products of prime necessity 
which the Ministries of Economy and Fi- 
nance should jointly agree as requiring such 
control. 

To assist it in carrying out its functions, 
the resolution of July 14, 1949, granted to 
CEIMSA the following franchises and pre- 
rogatives: (1) Subsidies for importation and 
exportation; and (2) facilities whereby its 
opinion should be heard by the agencies 
charged with the regulation of: (a) Quotas 
of warehouse supplies; (b) transportation 
charges; (c) costs of products to be managed 
by CEIMSA; and (d) valuations for the ex- 
portation of products. 


LAW PASSED CREATING AGENCY TO CONTROL 
MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


The Mexican proposed law published on 
November 1, 1949, creating an agency to con- 
trol the motion-picture industry was signed 
on December 20, 1949, promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial of December 31, 1949, and be- 
came effective the next day, states a report 
dated January 13, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City. 

The law provides that the Directorate Gen- 
eral of Motion Pictures, among its many 
specified duties, will: (1) Promote the pro- 
duction of high-quality films of national 
interest, through financial aid and by or- 
ganizing contests; (2) award prizes and dip- 
lomas; (3) stimulate and reward inventors 
and creators of innovations in the motion- 
picture industry; (4) extend moral and 
economic assistance to the Mexican Academy 
of Sciences and Cinematographic Arts, the 
National Cinematographic Institute, and 
similar institutions; (5) make investigations 
in various phases of the cinematographic 
industry; (6) carry out publicity campaigns 
at home and abroad on behalf of the Mexican 
cinematographic industry; (7) cooperate 
with the Ministry of Public Education for 
increased use of motion pictures in instruc- 
tion and cultural dissemination; (8) author- 
ize public exhibition of motion-picture films, 
imported as well as domestic (in accordance 
with article 6 of the Constitution of the 
Republic); (9) issue import licenses for the 
importation of foreign films, with or without 
consultation with the Ministres of Economy, 
and Foreign Affairs, on the basis of recip- 
rocity with the producing countries; (10) 
determine the number of days during which 


cinematographic theaters must exhibit Mexi- 
can films; (11) maintain the Cinematog- 
raphic Public Register in which the acts 
relative to the industry must be registered, 
and (12) establish a national motion-pic- 
ture-film library. 

National films which are not permitted to 
be shown in Mexico will not be permitted 
exportation, 

The law provides that the Directorate Gen- 
eral of Motion Pictures will have in addition 
to its budgetary income, as an annual sub- 
sidy from the Government: A sum equivalent 
to the revenue from import and export duties 
on cinematographic films and fees charged 
for film supervision; 10 percent of taxes as- 
sessed on motion-picture theaters in the 
Federal District; economic cooperation from 
the National Cinematographic Bank, S. A.,; 
and revenue produced by the fees for register- 
ing in the Cinematographic Public Register, 
in which there must be registered the prop- 
erty in the plots and in the national cine- 
matographic productions; distribution and 
exhibition contracts; taxes assessed on cine- 
matographic films, and, in general all acts 
and contracts which affect the property or 
which establish charges or obligations on 
national or foreign films. Documents in- 
scribed in this Register will become legally 
valid from the day and hour on which they 
were presented for registration. 

This law also creates the National Council 
of Cinematographic Arts, which will act as a 
consultant body to the Ministry of Interior, 
and will study all questions inherent to the 
cinematographic industry; prepare plans and 
projects of a general character; take steps to 
adapt inventions and innovations in the pro- 
fession to the Mexican industry; propose ways 
to increase domestic and foreign markets for 
Mexican films; take up with the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs the question of obtaining 
most-favored-nation treatment abroad for 
Mexican films; pass on complaints by pro- 
ducers or distributors who have been denied 
authorization to exhibit a particular film; 
and decide other problems within its com- 
petency. 

Until the regulations to this law are issued, 
the Regulations for Cinematographic Super- 
vision of August 25, 1941, continue in force 
insofar as is applicable. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 28, 1949, for an announcement of this law 
in the proposal stage. ] 


RADIOACTIVE ELEMENTS AND SUBSTANCES 
PROHIBITED IMPORTATION OR EXPORTA- 
TION 


By a Congressional Law of December 31, 
1949, the Mexican Government has prohib- 
ited the importation or exportation of any 
radioactive elements or substances, states a 
report dated February 1, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy, Mexico City. Article 
6 of this law reads: “Only the Federal Ex- 
ecutive, or the Institution designated by the 
Executive, may possess, transfer any title, 
export, or import the substances specified 
in Article 1 (uranium, thorium, and other 
substances from which fissionable isotopes, 
or radioactive materials can be obtained for 
producing nuclear energy) of this law, and 
also plutonium Pu-239.” 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
POLAND SIGNED 

A protocol embodying revised Norwegian- 

Polish commodity quota lists and a payments 
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agreement for the calendar year 1950 were 
signed at Oslo on December 21, 1949, accord- 
ing to a dispatch dated January 26, 1950, 
from the United States Embassy at Oslo. 
Under the new commodity lists, which 
were appended to the basic trade agreement 
of December 31, 1948, Norway has agreed 
to import Polish goods during 1950 to a 
value of 74,000,000 crowns (1 crown=about 
$0.14) against exports of 60,000,000 crowns. 
The balance in favor of Poland is designed 
partially to offset a small Polish deficit in 
trade with Norway during 1949, due to a 
decline in Norwegian purchases of Polish 
commodities attributed to high Polish prices, 
and partially to cover payments on loans 
made by Norway to Poland in 1945 and 1946. 
Norwegian imports are to include coal and 
coke (400,000 metric tons), rye, sugar, chemi- 
cals, textiles, rolling-mill products, iron and 
steel products, enameled sanitary articles, 
and machinery and apparatus. Poland has 
agreed to import such characteristic Nor- 
wegian products as fish and fish products, 
nitrate of lime, iron-ore concentrates, phar- 
maceuticals, silicon carbide, ferrochrome, 
ferromanganese, navigation instruments, 
and argon and other inert gases. 
The payments agreement provides that all 
payments between the two countries will 
be settled in Norwegian crowns. No specific 
arrangement was made with regard to the 
ultimate transfer of any balance that may 
~ be accruing to either party when the agree- 
ment period terminates. 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTAS OF MILK ESTABLISHED FOR 
FIRST QUARTER 


According to a recent report from the 
United States Embassy, Panama, the Pana- 
manian Agricultural, Livestock, and Indus- 
trial Bank, under authority granted by 
decree No. 64 of June 30, 1949, announced 
that the first-quarter import quota of evapo- 
rated milk would be 550,190 gross kilograms. 
{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
15, 1949, for announcement of promulgation 
of decree No. 64 of June 30, 1949.] This quota 
is equal to 13,500 cases of 48 cans of 14}, 
ounces each and 11,500 cases of 96 cans of 
6 ounces each. There was no quota of pow- 
dered milk established. Imports of con- 
densed milk are not permitted as long as 
the loca! factory producing that commodity 
is able to supply Panama’s requirements. 
The fixing of milk quotas is to protect local 
industry. The evaporated-milk quota is 
based on imports during the period from 
October 1948 to March 1949, a period which 
Bank officials considered representative of 
Panama’s minimum requirements of im- 
ported evaporated milk. There are no re- 
strictions as to number of cans per case, 
the size of the cans, or the brands, but im- 
porters must obtain the Bank’s prior ap- 
proval of each order and consign all ship- 
ments to the Bank. For its service, the 
Bank is allowed by law to collect a certain 
percentage on the c. i. f. Panama price of 
the milk. In the case of evaporated milk, 
the Bank charges a fee of 5 percent per case 
on cases of large cans, and 10 percent on 
cases Of small cans. The Bank charges no 
service fee as respects imports of powdered 
milk for human consumption. However, 
powdered milk imported for industrial pur- 
poses is subject to a service charge by the 
Bank of 15 percent on the c. i. f. Panama 
value. The Bank will continue to fix quotas 
quarterly for evaporated milk, and these will 
be published immediately. 
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Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF Goops 
WITH RUMANIA SIGNED 


A Polish-Rumanian agreement on the ex- 
change of goods for 1950 was signed January 
6, 1950, according to the Rumanian press of 
January 7. 

This agreement comes within the frame- 
work of the 5-year agreement for economic 
cooperation concluded between Poland and 
Rumania. 

Under this agreement Rumania is to sup- 
ply Poland with oil products, timber, cereals, 
food, and other commodities in exchange for 
rolled metals, coke, machine tools, electric 
cables, chemicals, and other industrial 
products. 

The agreement provides for a 40 percent 
increase of goods exchanged compared with 
the 1949 level. 


Thailand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.s. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 
(Dated January 28, 1950) 


Thai Government apprehension occasioned 
by decreased United States dollar income 
during 1949 developed rapidly into serious 
concern at year’s end Decreased earnings 
were attributed, in part, to a cessation of 
United States dollar purchases of rice for 
China and lower dollar prices for tin ore and 
rubber. 

The Bank of Thailand was concerned by 
the annual problem of finding sufficient for- 
eign exchange to make remittance allocations 
to the petroleum companies for 1950 imports 
The problem was tied closely to that of 
granting more foreign exchange to tin export- 
ers who, through 1949, were required to sur- 
render 50 percent of their foreign exchange 
to the Bank of Thailand. At the year's end, 
both problems were stil! unresolved, although 
the Minister of Finance announced on Jan- 
uary 24, effective January 1, 1950, that tin 
exporters would be required to surrender only 
40 percent of the foreign exchange derived 
from the export of tin 

The baht continued to depreciate in rela- 
tion to the United States dollar during De- 
cember 1949, a trend which was evident as 
early as October. On December 1 the dollar 
buying rate in the free-exchange market was 
22.10 bahts and the selling rate was 22.30 
bahts; December 29 the baht had depreciated 
to 23.25 (buying rate) and 23.45 bahts (selling 
rate). There is an annual increase in de- 
mand for foreign exchange, particularly for 
United States dollars, in December and Jan- 
uary, occasioned by the arrival of the Chinese 
New Year. However, there was little doubt 
that increased demand for United States dol- 
lars from Hong Kong accentuated the trend 

On December 13 the Lower House overrode 
the Senate’s opposition to a supplementary 
1949 budget approving an additional 188,- 
427,909 bahts. The supplementary appro- 
priation, when added to the original budget 
of 678,927,109 bahts, raised the 1949 total to 
867,355,016 bahts 

In the realm of international trade, De- 
cember was an important month in Thailand. 
A US$90,000,000 Thai/SCAP (Japan) trade 
agreement was initialed, covering US$45,000.- 
000 worth of products from each country 
SCAP was primarily interested in obtaining 
some US$36,000,000 worth of rice, and Thai- 
land was interested both in planning disposal 
of the expected 1950 rice surplus and in 





establishing credits covering the purchase of 
rolling stock, light machinery, and chemicals. 
At the end of the month, it appeared fairly 
certain that a Thai order for 50 steam loco- 
motives, 30 coaches, and 500 freight cars 
would go to Japan. Trade talks with the 
Philippine Republic and Western Germany 
concerning possible barter arrangements, and 
with Burma concerning rice prices also re. 
ceived both private and official attention. 

Merchants looked with favor upon the 
establishment of the new Government of the 
United States of Indonesia. Several loca] 
banks and commercial companies indicateq 
tentative plans to open branch houses jn 
Indonesia 

Total rice exports for 1949 were estimateq 
at 1,132,000 tons, having a value of 1,020.. 
000,000 bahts at official exchange rates. 4 
tentative market for 800,000 tons of the 1959 
export surplus was in view by January 1. 

Tin-ore shipments to the United States 
reached 187.77 long tons in November, hay- 
ing an estimated value of US$226,317: De- 
cember shipments were estimated as 590.15 
long tons, having an estimated value of 
US$677,538. Secondary exports to the Unite 
States in December were valued at US$944.- 
013, including US$171,035 in reexports. Pre- 
liminary totals for December, for the fourth 
quarter, and for the year 1949 are shown in 
the accompanying table 
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Exchange and Finance 


RETENTION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE DERIVED 
FROM EXPORTS OF TIN AND RICE 


The Thai Minister of Finance has issued the 
following notification under authority of the 
Exchange Control Act 


“1. Effective from the Ist January 2493 
(1950) exporters of tin shall be exempted 
from having to sell pound sterling, United 
States dollars, or specified currency, to an 
amount of 60°. of the value thereof to the 
Bank of Thailand, through authorized 
Bank 

“2. Effective from the Ist January 2493 
(1950) exporters of rice shall be exempted 
from having to sell pound sterling, United 
States dollars, or specified currency, spe- 
cifically the amounts which are in excess 
of the prices fixed by the Ministry of Com- 
merce for export of rice from the Kingdom, 
to the Bank of Thailand, through author- 
ized Bank. 

“3. Persons already under obligation in 
acquiring the foreign exchange as specified 
under the Ministerial Regulation issued 
under Ministerial Regulation (No. 4), is- 
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sued under the Exchange Control Act B. E. 
9485 dated the 13th of June 2490, shall 
continue to be bound thereto.” 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CURRENCY PROHIBITED IN MAILS TO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The British Postal Administration has 
called attention again to the extensive viola- 
tions of currency import restrictions by per- 
sons in the United States mailing paper 
money to residents of the United Kingdom. 
Paper money requires the permission of the 
British Treasury for importation, and unless 
the addressee possesses the necessary permis- 
sion to receive the money, it is confiscated 
on detection by the British customs 


United States of 
Indonesia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
JAKARTA (BATAVIA) 
(Dated January 31, 1950) 


Notwithstanding political and economic 
uncertainties in the outlook for the new re- 
public, the smooth inauguration of the Gov- 
ernment in an atmosphere of good feeling 
has permitted the new authorities to make 
comprehensive plans for the country’s re- 
habilitation and advancement. Representa- 
tives of the Ministries of the Interior, Social 
Affairs, Finance, and Public Works have 
formed a Transmigration Committee to make 
preparation for the emigration of people 
from crowded Java to the Lampong District 
of Sumatra. As a first step, the port of Keta- 
pang, on the southeast coast of Sumatra, will 
be developed. The necessary equipment, in- 
cluding tractors and bulldozers, was re- 
ported to have arrived from the Republic of 
the Philippines 

Economic planning has included consider- 
ation of the prospects of obtaining financial 
assistance from abroad, both for capital im- 
provements and consumers’ goods The 
shortage of the latter is one of the principal 
causes of the high-price level in the country 
and one of the main obstacles to achieving 
higher production and increased exports 


Cost oF LIVING 


The November cost-of-living index, based 
on free-market prices of 19 domestic food- 
stuffs, in principal cities was as follows 
(1938 = 100; October indexes in parentheses) : 
Batavia 1,417 (1,255), Bandung 1,347 (1,247), 
Surabaya 1,196 (1,208), Palembang 1,743 
(1,630), and Makassar 984 (1,042) 

A number of strikes, chiefly intended to 
obtain higher wages, as well as vacations, 
Overtime, sick leave, and termination pay, 
occurred during January. Most of the 
strikes were settled without much difficulty 
and within a short period, including a strike 
at the Standard Vacuum Oil Co.'s Sungei Ge- 
rong Refinery at Palembang, and the strike of 
3,000 Batavia harbor workers. Strikes at 
Surabaya by employees of the British Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co., and at Jakarta by workers 
of the Cordesius Metalware Co., and a num- 
ber of other small strikes, remained un- 
settled. The pressure of living costs is the 
main cause of these labor difficulties, ‘al- 
though the factor of political agitation can- 
not be entirely ruled out 
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S. B. Wolff Assigned to Post in 
OIT’s Trade-Agreement Work 


Stanley B. Wolff, Foreign Service 
Officer, has been transferred from 
Johannesburg, where he was Vice Con- 
sul, to the State Department, and has 
been detailed to duty in the Department 
of Commerce, where he will serve as 
assistant to the Adviser on Trade- 
Agreement Policy, in the Areas Division 
of the Office of International Trade. 
Since he was commissioned in the 
career Foreign Service in June 1946, 
Mr. Wolff has served at Leopoldville 
and at Johannesburg. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Wolff 
was. graduated from DeWitt Clinton 
High School there and received his 
A. B. from New York University in 
1939. He was a social worker with the 
New York City Department of Welfare 
for a year and was an employee of the 
U.S. Department of Labor in New York 
for 2 years. From 1943 to 1945 he 
served in the U. S. Army, mainly in the 
European theater, where he participated 
in the campaigns for the Northern Ap- 
pennines, Rhineland, and Rome-Arno. 











MINERALS 


Production of crude petroleum declined 
slightly from 3,774,516 barrels in October to 
3,558,390 barrels in November. Refinery 
products, of which motor gasoline and fuel 
oil were the chief items, decreased from 4,- 
403,901 barrels in October to 4,078,775 bar- 
rels in November 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF EXPORT COMMODITIES 


Wholesale prices at the end of December 
were higher, as compared with the preceding 
month, for rubber, black and white (Borneo) 
pepper, Arabica coffee, peanuts, coconut oil, 
and citronella oil. Decreases were registered 
for tapioca (Buitenzorg AAA), cloves, and 
tea 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Concerning import planning and exchange 
allocation in 1950, the Central Import Office 
disclosed that for the 4-month period, No- 
vember 1949 through February 1950, 400,- 
000,000 guilders have been placed at the 
Office’s disposal for allocation. This amount 
was reported to equal the sum provided for 
the corresponding months of 1948-49. In 
granting authorization and foreign exchange 
for specific importers, the system of a “free- 
for-all,’”’ modified by the concept of “historic 
rights,” apparently will continue to be em- 
ployed during the current year. 

Conceivably with a view to lessening eco- 
nomic ties between Indonesia and Nether- 
lands New Guinea, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment has appointed the Singapore Branch 
of Hagemeyer Trading Co. (a Netherlands 
firm) the sole agent for the export and im- 
port trade with New Guinea. A newly or- 
ganized subsidiary of the company, the New 
Guinea Import and Export Co., will carry on 
this trade. It is anticipated that this will 
involve substantial shipments from Singa- 
pore of construction materials, vehicles, tex- 
tiles, and other products. In the past, such 
supplies came by transshipment at Indo- 
nesian ports, but now all exports from 
Indonesia to Netherlands New Guinea are 
prohibited pending the issuance of new regu- 
lations. 

November trade figures (with October fig- 
ures in parentheses) were as follows: Imports 
175,818 tons valued at 111,773,000 guilders, 
US$29,409,000 (168,909 tons at 106,074,000 


guilders, US$27,914,000); and exports 1,112,- 
123 tons valued at 169,873,000 guilders, 
US8$64,030,000 (325,808 tons at 79,251,000 
guilders, US$29,872,000). The increase in No- 
vember exports was principally accounted for 
by the inclusion in the tabulation of October 
exports of petroleum products which had 
been received too late for inclusion in the 
tabulations for that month. The November 
favorable balance of trade amounted to 58,- 
120,000 guilders (US8$34,621,000). (Conver- 
sion rates: Imports, 1 guilder—US$0.263158: 
exports, 1 guilder—US$0.37693.) 


FINANCE 


The Java Bank reports that its advances 
to the Government increased by 268,700,000 
guilders—from 1,256,700,000 guilders on De- 
cember 28, 1949, to 1,525,400,000 guilders on 
January 18, 1950. Because of the devalua- 
tion of the Indonesian guilder on September 
20, 1949, the value of the Bank’s gold coin 
and bullion increased by 203,710,000 guiid- 
ers—from 470,985,000 guilders to 674,695,000 
guilders. The amount of currency in cir- 
culation increased by about 7,000,000 guild- 
ers—from 1,911,200,000 guilders to 1,918,221,- 
000 guilders. 

The value of federal currency has under- 
gone no noteworthy change since December 
28. At the end of January the Indonesian 
guilder was quoted at 27 guilders to the 
United States dollar. The free-market price 
of gold fell during the period from 43.25 
guilders to 40.50 guilders per gram. 


"To 
Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE ZONES TO BE ESTABLISHED 


By a law dated December 5, 1949, the 
Uruguayan Government has established reg- 
ulations for the operation and use of free 
zones in the ports of Colonia and Nueva 
Palmira, which are located on the rivers 
Plate and Uruguay, respectively, according to 
a report from the American Embassy at Mon- 
tevideo, dated February 2, 1950. 

Installation of industrial and manufactur- 
ing plants for processing foreign raw mate- 
rials other than those which are already 
industrialized within the country will be 
permitted free of all taxes and rent pay- 
ments for use of land for a period of10 years. 
These exemptions may be extended for up 
to 20 years under certain conditions. 

Regular duties must be paid on raw ma- 
terials whether processed or not when they 
are introduced into the country from the 
free zones. A 30 percent reduction in duties 
may be granted by the Executive Power on 
materials imported from such zones when 
they do not compete with domestic manu- 
factures or when such materials are in short 
supply locally. 

Also exempt from all taxes and customs 
duties are machinery, tools, and materials 
imported for the installation and operation 
of plants within the free zones, as well as 
materials for the construction of warehouses, 
piers, and rail lines, providing such materials 
are not available in Uruguay. 

The free zones have not as yet been estab- 
lished, and there is no indication that they 
will be developed in the near future. 


HIGHER INTERNAL TAXES ON AUTOMOBILES 


A Uruguayan Government decree of Janu- 
ary 16, 1950, established a new method for cal- 
culating the amount of luxury tax applicable 
on the importation of automobiles, according 
to a report from the American Embassy at 
Montevideo dated January 26, 1950. 


(Continued on p. 43) 








NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


INDIA MAKES PROGRESS IN AIRCRAFT 
DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 


Construction by Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd. 
on the design and development of training 
aircraft is indicated by a recent Indian press 
release. Of three trainers under way, two 
have progressed to the mock-up stage, and 
wind-tunnel tests are about to begin on the 
third. Preliminary investigation has been 
completed on a nine-place, twin-engine am- 
phibian, the design being somewhat identical 
to the “Short Sealand.” 

The three aircraft are designated as HT-2 
primary, HT-10 advanced, and HT-11 basic 
trainers. All three are low-wing all-metal 
monoplanes. 

The HT-2 is powered by a Gipsy Major-—10 
engine giving a maximum level speed of 150 
miles per hour, gross weight 1,850 pounds 
with a designed range of 500 miles. It is 
stressed for 10G and is fully aerobatic. The 
mock-up has been completed and is ready 
for detail design. 

The HT-10 will be powered by an Arm- 
strong Siddley Mamba Turbo-Prop engine of 
1,010 hp. with jet thrust of 300 pounds with 
constant-speed propeller. It has a minimum 
speed of about 270 miles per hour at 20,000 
feet and cruising speed of 243 miles per hour 
at 10,000-foot altitude. The gross weight is 
8,500 pounds. Side-by-side seats are pro- 
vided for instructor and student and a third 
seat is for a student observer. Aerodynamic 
calculations have been completed and wind- 
tunnel tests will be conducted shortly. 

The HT-11 basic trainer is powered by a 
Gipsy Queen series 50 engine of 270 hp. with 
constant speed propeller. Maximum speed 
is 160 miles per hour; rate of climb, 1,000 
feet per minute at sea level; range, 350 miles, 
and gross weight, 3,200 pounds. Side-by-side 
seats are provided for instructor and student. 
It is stressed for full aerobatic category. The 
mock-up is being built and wind-tunnel tests 
are soon to be conducted with design details 
to be started shortly. 


Low OPERATING COSTS INDICATED FOR 
U. K.’s CoMET JET Arr LINER 


With a second Comet Jet Air Liner ready 
to leave the production line, the de Havilland 
Co. has released indicated cost-of-operation 
figures, based on 100 hours of measured oper- 
ations of the first aircraft. The company’s 
statistics indicate that operation of the 
Comet may be 20 percent cheaper per ton- 
mile of pay load than modern air liners with 
reciprocating engine in service at present. 

This lower cost is based upon a first cost 
of £450,000 (approximately $1,760,000) for the 
Comet which has a range of 1,500 to 2,000 
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miles and utilization of 3,000 hours per year 
The Society of British Aircraft Constructors’ 
(SBAC) method of estimating cost was used 
Paraffin (kerosene) fuel was figured at a cost 
of 26 cents per gallon as against an estimated 
cost of 33 cents per gallon for gasoline 
Since the SBAC formula does not provide for 
cost of maintenance of turbine engines, the 
company made an estimate, arriving at a 
cost per hour slightly less than that of 
reciprocating engines in comparable aircraft. 
Allowances were made for landing delays on 
a time-margin basis, as well as for diversion 
to alternate airports 

De Havilland hopes that further Comet 
developments now under way will decrease 
present operating costs, by such factors as an 
increase in power for take-off and climb, 
lower fuel consumption at cruising, higher 
gross weight, and larger fuel capacity 


NEW ZEALAND’S AIR FLEET 


New Zealand National Airways Corporation 
plans to test a British Marathon aircraft, soon 
to arrive in New Zealand, under local condi- 
tions for suitability as a replacement for 
present equipment. The present fleet com- 
prises 7 Douglas DC-3 air liners, 6 Douglas 
Dakota freighters, 11 Lockheed Lodestars, 1 
Lockheed Electra, 7 de Havilland Dominies, 
3 de Havilland Fox Moths, and 2 Short Sun- 
derlands 

The air line hopes to obtain a de Havilland 
Comet for testing in 1951. The purchase of 
new aircraft of United States manufacture 
appears doubtful, regardless of suitability, 
because of New Zealand's present dollar 
shortage 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF U. K.’S NEW AIRCRAFT 


British aircraft manufacturers have made 
plans to put their new aircraft on world-wide 
demonstration and proving flights. Appar- 
ently encouraged by the success in exceed- 
ing forecasted export sales for 1949 by more 
than £1,000,000, turbo-prop, jet and piston- 
engine powered models will be taken abroad 
in the hope of attracting orders 

Among the turbo-prop types, the Arm- 
strong Withworth Applo (24- to 40-passenger 
capacity, range up to 1,000 miles at an ap- 
proximate speed of 305 miles per hour) will 
be taken to European cities in the spring 
The production version of the Vickers Vis- 
count is scheduled for a European tour late 
in the summer. 

The jet-powered de Havilland Comet will 
make proving flights on Empire routes to 
Australia. Plans also call for a European 
tour and possibly hot-weather testing in East 
Africa. 

Selling activity in piston-engine models 
also is being promoted. Handley Page's 
Marathon I (22-passenger version or 4,000- 
pound freighter, range of 500 miles at cruis- 
ing speed of 160 to 210 miles per hour) will 
fly to New Zealand, giving demonstration 
flights in Australia, India, Pakistan, the Mid- 
dle East, and North Africa. The first produc- 
tion Airspeed Ambassador probably will 
carry out trial flights over European routes 
in the summer 





Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta. 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


TRUCK AND PASSENGER-CAR SALES, BELGIuy 


Trucks and passenger cars in operation in 
Belgium at the end of 1949 exceeded prewar 
registration. Truck sales totaled 11,300 
units in 1949, compared with 20,000 units in 
1948 and 30,000 in 1947; sales in 1949 included 
7,300 of United States manufacture and 4,000 
European 

Sales of passenger cars were estimated at 
57,000 units in 1949, compared with 47,500 
in 1948 and 48,000 in 1947. Of 1949 sales. 
European passenger cars totaled 37,000 units 
and United States, 20,000. Leading Euro- 
pean makes were Renault (7,300 units) and 
Citroen (6,500) 


VEHICLE OUTPUT IN ITALY 


Electric trolley busses, truck chassis, Diese] 
engines, gasoline automobile engines, and the 


expensive-type Alfa Romeo automobile are 
among the present output of the Italian firm 
S. p. A. Alfa Romeo. The company is now 


completely owned by I. R. I. (Instituto per la 
Recostruzione Industriale ) 

Construction of a small popular-priced 
car is planned; less attention is focused on 
the more expensive types. Officials have ex- 
pressed the hope of starting production of 
this small unit by 1951. A few modern buses 
now being made in Turin are being fitted 
with 130-horsepower Diesel engines made by 
Alfa Romeo 

Isotta Fraschini, S. A., Milan, is in the 
hands of F. I. M. (Fondo Industrie Mec- 
caniche) and the plant is closed. Consider- 
able comment has appeared in the local 
press concerning a Brazilian order allegedly 
placed with the company toward the end of 
1949 for 2,000 truck chassis for the Fabrica 
Nacional de Motores in Rio de Janeiro. 
Milan interests have attempted to persuade 
the F. I. M. to fill the order but not much 
hope is entertained that production will be 
resumed 


VEHICLE SALES, PHILIPPINES 


Sales of new motor vehicles in the Philip- 
pines during 1949 included 4,473 passenger 
cars, 5,729 trucks, and 285 motorcycles, com- 
pared with 5,090 passenger cars, 5,695 trucks, 
and 199 motorcycles in 1948 


SITUATION IN TUNISIA 


In Tunisia 27,172 motorcycles were in op- 
eration on January 1, 1950, compared with 
22,613 in operation on January 1, 1949. In- 
cluded were 14,877 passenger cars, 7,250 
trucks, 420 busses, 3,675 motorcycles, and 
950 truck trailers. In each group, except 
passenger cars, the number in operation was 
more than double the number registered on 
January 1, 1939; passenger-car registration is 
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still below the 16,060 units in operation in 
1939. 
It is estimated that 80 percent of the pas- 
senger cars, 60 percent of the light trucks, 
and 40 percent of the heavy trucks are of 
French origin; most of the remainder are 
from the United States. Practically all pas- 
senger cars imported in 1949 came from 
France. 

An allocation of $198,000 for automotive 
purchases from the United States in the pe- 
riod July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, includes 
automotive parts valued at $96,000, trucks 
worth $60,000, and jeeps amounting to $42,- 
000. All of these purchases are to be of a 
type not manufactured in France 


PRODUCTION PLANS IN POLAND 


A90 percent increase in motor-vehicle pro- 
duction is planned in Poland in 1950, ac- 
cording to the Central Board of the Motor 
Industry. The increase is distributed among 
the products as follows: Star truck, 100 per- 
cent; trailers, 60 percent; bus bodies and fire 
trucks, 260 percent; motorcycles, 50 percent; 
and bicycles, 20 percent 

A modernistic type of motorcycle with 
telescopic springs will be offered for sale in 
1950. Twice as many industrial and agricul- 
tural motors will be manufactured in 1950 
and various types of brakes, electric sewing 
machines, tools, etc., will be produced in the 
motor industry, according to the report 

Production totaled 2,001 motorcycles in the 
first 7 months of 1949, compared with 365 in 
the corresponding period of 1948. In the 
year 1948, 2,109 motorcycles were produced 
and in 1947, 103 


U. K..’s PRODUCTION 


The British motor industry's allocation of 
steel during 1949 was about 900,000 long tons 
from which approximately 600,000 motor ve- 
hicles were produced. The Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, London, esti- 
mated that annual production probably 
could be increased by 150,000 vehicles if suf- 
ficient steel were made available to the motor 
industry 


ExPoRT BUSINESS INFLUENCING PASSENGER- 
Car DESIGN, U. K. 


The influence of increased export business 
on British passenger-car design is shown in 
greater emphasis being placed on open 
models than on the sedan type. 

Riley Motors, Ltd., Abingdon-on-Thames, 
Berkshire, is reported to be marketing an 
attractive 2',-liter convertible, a few of 
which are being released for sale on the 
domestic market 

The Nuffield Organization of Great Britain 
has announced a new type of M. G. Midget, 
a two-seater, open, sports car which is re- 
ported to incorporate suggestions from all 
over the world and retain, with new features, 
the general appearance of the former model 

The same type of engine has been retained 
It is a four-cylinder overhead valve unit of 
1,250 cubic centimeters, developing 54 brake 
horsepower. The four-speed synchromesh 
gear box is also retained. The most import- 
ant innovations are said to be the independ- 
ent front suspension and the sturdier chassis- 
frame construction 

The price of the new car in Britain is £445, 
plus a purchase tax of £124 7s. 3d 

The Paramount, a new make of small sports 
car is to be placed in production in April 
1950 by Paramount Cars (Derbyshire) Ltd., 
Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire 
It will be marketed in two models—a two- 
seater and a four-seater. It will be an open- 
type car of aerodynamic form. 

Initial output is expected to be one car 
per day, beginning in April; production is to 
be increased later. The two-seater will cost 
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in Britain, £494, plus a purchase tax of £137; 
the price of the four-seater will be £498 and 
a purchase tax of £139. 


U. K.’s EXports 


Exports from the United Kingdom in 1949, 
with figures for 1948 in parentheses, included 
218,713 (193,995) complete passenger cars and 
taxicabs; 39,209 (32,926) passenger-car chas- 
sis; 44,743 (36,590) complete commercial ve- 
hicles; 48,344 (38,426) commercial-car chas- 
sis; 65,289 (75,275) motorcycles; and 7,487 (6,- 
966) trailer caravans. 

Australia was the principal purchaser in 
1949 of all types of vehicles with the excep- 
tion of trailer caravans. 

Exports of motor vehicles in 1949 by some 
leading manufacturers are reported as 
follows: Nuffield Exports, Ltd., 59,768 units; 
Vauxhall Motors Ltd., 57,831 units; and Rover 
Co., Ltd., 9,000 units. 

Four thousands passenger cars are to be 
shipped each month from Southampton, 
England, to Australia. The first ship in the 
service left Southampton early in February 
with about 1,000 cars some of which were 
assembled. 

The service is to be maintained by four 
shipping companies with one sailing each 
week. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF TANKAGE AND 
DRIED BLOOD 


Exports of tankage from Argentina in Jan- 
uary 1950 totaled 3,739 metric tons. The 
United States was the principal purchaser; 
most of the remainder went to Europe. Ex- 
ports of dried blood in January—all to 
Europe—amounted to 1,196 tons. 


AUSTRIA’S EXPORTS TO U. S. 


The only chemical products which Austria 
exported to the United States in 1949 were 
small quantities of crude naphthalene, pine 
oil, and synthetic resins. 


CoOAL-TAR-DYE IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil's imports of coal-tar dyes in the 
first half of 1949 totaled 1.205 metric tons, 
valued at $4,974,400, the Ministry of Finance 
reports. The United State; sold Brazil 720 
tons ($2,299,800). 


CANADA’S FERTILIZER EXPORTS 


Fertilizer was Canada’s only major chem- 
ical group showing an increase in exports in 
1949 over those in 1948. Totals were $39,385,- 
000 and $36,374,000, respectively, the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


EXPORTS OF BLACKS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of blacks (acetylene, 
carbon, and lamp) in 1949 totaled 11,501,000 
pounds, valued at $1,442,790. The United 
States and the United Kingdom were the 
principal purchasers. 


PLANS OF CUBA’s LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
INKS 


Cuba’s largest producer of printing and 
lithographic inks is changing production 
methods to the basic powdered pigment 
process. The machinery to effect the switch 
over will be supplied by a United States con- 
cern. The company also has plans to build 
a new plant. 


ARGOL Exports, MARSEILLE, FRANCE 


Exports of argols to the United States from 
Marseille, France, in January 1950 were 





valued at $31,850. They totaled $38,955 in 
January 1949. 


IMPORTS OF DYEING, TANNING, AND COLOR- 
ING SUBSTANCES, HONG KONG 


Hong Kong’s imports of dyeing, tanning, 
and coloring substances (not including 
crude materials) in the first 11 months of 
1949 were valued at HK$52,091,658. This is 
a substantial drop from the total of HK$64,- 
262,065 in the corresponding period of 1948. 


COMBATING DAMAGE TO CROPS, HUNGARY 


The Ministry of Agriculture, Hungary, 
plans to establish 30 stations to combat in- 
sect damage to crops. It will also operate 
180 motorized spraying machines. 


DOMESTIC SOURCES OF MATERIALS SOUGHT, 
INDIA 


Field work by the Geological Survey of 
India in 1948-49 included prospecting for 
domestic sources of chemical materials— 
salt, pyrites, limestone, and barytes. Sources 
of ochers, sodium sulfate, and sodium car- 
bonate also were investigated. 


SEASONAL DECLINE IN OUTPUT OF CERTAIN 
ITEMs, ITALY 


The shortage of electric power in Italy 
aggravated the seasonal decline in the output 
of some chemicals in the fall of 1949. Pro- 
duction of calcium carbide in October 
dropped to about 50 percent of that in 
October 1948. The shortage of this material 
has had an unfavorable effect on the output 
of certain types of plastics and on production 
of calcium cyanamide. The latter is the 
only fertilizer considered likely to be in 
short supply in the spring of 1950. 


CERTAIN ITEMS REMOVED FROM ALLOCATION 
CONTROL, JAPAN 


Potassium chloride for industrial use, pyr- 
idine, borax, and boracic acid have been 
removed from allocation control in Japan, 
SCAP announces. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of fertilizers in Japan in the 
fourth quarter of 1949 was as follows, in 
metric tons: Ammonium sulfate, 348,251; cal- 
cium cyanamide, 98,782; basic slag, 6,882; and 
superphosphate, 311,766. 


PROPOSED EXPANSION OF ALCOHOL 
INDUSTRY, MAURITIUS 


A government commission to investigate 
the possibilities of expanding the alcohol in- 
dustry has been established in Mauritius. 
Alcohol is made from molasses both for ex- 
port and domestic consumption. 


PRODUCTION OF PLASTICS MATERIALS, 
MEXxIco 


Only one factory in Mexico—at Monter- 
rey—produces plastics materials. Annual 
capacity is 150,000 pounds of phenolic mold- 
ing powder. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL MISSION To ASSIST IN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF PAKISTAN 


The chemical industry is represented in the 
British Government's industrial mission to 
Pakistan. The mission will explore ways in 
which assistance can be given to the eco- 
nomic development of the country. 


PYRITE RESERVES, SPAIN 


Spanish pyrites contain 45 to 50 percent 
sulfur. Reserves with a 48-percent content 
are estimated to exceed 200,000,000 metric 
tons. 








GERMANY SUPPLYING HEAVY CHEMICALS 
TO URUGUAY 


If the recent trend continues, German 
heavy chemicals will resume their dominant 
position of the immediate prewar period in 
the Uruguayan market. The scarcity of dol- 
lar exchange is channeling orders to Euro- 
pean, particularly German, suppliers. 


AERIAL SPRAYING CONDUCTED IN 
ZANZIBAR 


Experiments with aerial spraying, to de- 
stroy the ant which carries a disease attack- 
ing clove trees, were conducted in Zanzibar 
in October 1949. The team of entomologists 
of the Colonial Insecticide Research Organ- 
ization, based in Tanganyika, will return 
later to evaluate the results. 


Coal and Coke 


POLISH COAL FOR PAKISTAN 


The British press has announced that Po- 
land has agreed to supply 85,000 tons of coal 
monthly to Pakistan. Supplies of coal from 
India to Pakistan recently were cut off be- 
cause of trade disagreements of the two 
Dominions. It is understood that the United 
Kingdom also has agreed to send coal to 
Pakistan. 


INCREASE IN SOLID-FuEL Exports, U. K. 


Exports of coal, coke, and manufactured 
fuel from the United Kingdom increased 
substantially in 1949, totaling 15,955,529 long 
tons, compared with 11,566,888 tons in 1948. 
In addition, bunker coal shipments in 1949 
amounted to 5,043,692 tons, almost 400,000 
tons below the 1948 total. Exports, by coun- 
try of destination, were as follows: 


U. Kos Exports of Solid Fuels (Excluding 
Bunkers), by Destination 
[In long tons] 


Item and destination 1948 1949 
Coal 

Channel Islands 175, 624 186, 648 
Gibraltar 273, 657 322, 660 
Canada _- | 163,114 5 
Irish Republic 1, 603, 148 
Finland __..__- . 443, 899 
Sweden. 1, 068, 541 , 294, 971 
Norway. 128, 429 313, 590 
Denmark -- 813,928 | 1, 609, 361 
Germany. = 169, 488 419, 240 
Netherlands 592, 113 941, 735 
Belgium _- 91, 471 146, 611 
France ----| 680,878 | 1, 494,311 
Switzerland 77, 673 115, 730 
Portugal 457,75 601, 263 
Spain -__- | 627, 839 819, 621 
Italy | 798,246 | 1,119, 424 
Canary Islands | 66,029 108, 416 
Spanish Ports in North Africa | 146, 263 226, 802 
Egypt____. S | 247, 387 329, 863 
Brazil_. | 186, O78 100, 079 
Uruguay | 78, 722 63, 131 
Argentina : | 942, 782 978, 172 
Other countries- --_-- 645, 277 596, 090 

Total coal ae 10, 505, 337 13, 915, 916 
COKE AND MANUFACTURED FUEI 
Irish Republic 89, 176 121, 676 
Finland | 134,170 74, 393 
Sweden | 282,510 301, 861 
Norway 224, 710 193, 266 
Denmark | 155,365 942, 760 
Other countries | 175,620 405, 657 


Total coke and manufac- 


tured fuel 1,061,551 2,039, 613 


Total coal, coke, and man- 


ufactured fuel 11, 566, 888 15, 955, 529 


KOREAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Production of anthracite at Government 
mines in the Republic of Korea increased 
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from 714,150 metric tons in 1948 to 981,001 
tons in 1949. Anthracite produced at pri- 
vate mines increased only slightly, whereas 
lignite production declined, as shown in the 
accompanying table: 


Coal Production in the Republic of Korea 


{In metric tons] 


Item 1948 1949 
Anthracite 
Government mines 714, 150 981, 001 
Private mines ; 85, 235 87, 726 
Total 799, 385 | 1, 068, 727 
Lignite—Government mines 68, 040 | 60, 185 


Korea's imports of bituminous coal, mainly 
from Japan, fell from 967,903 tons in 1948 to 
660,772 tons in 1949. 


Electrical] 
Kqui pment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


SALE OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CurR- 
TAILED, MEXICO City, MEXICO 


The sale of electrical machinery in the en- 
virons of Mexico City may be adversely af- 
fected by restrictions placed On the use of 
electric power because of the lack of rainfall 
The lack of assurance of a power supply will 
be a deterrent to additional industrial de- 
velopment in the area 

Present restrictions reduce consumption to 
60 percent of the November 1949 base for 
commercial lighting and 85 percent for in- 
dustrial uses 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDEN 


Installation of a new synchronous con- 
denser at Alfta on the 220-kv. Stadsforsen- 
Hallseberg power transmission line has been 
reported by the foreign press. The con- 
denser, which is said to be the first of its 
type in the world, recently was tested and 
proved to increase the transmission capacity 
of the line from about 130,000 to between 
150,000 and 160,000 kw. The new condenser 
and its installation have cost’ 1,200,000 
crowns (1 Swedish crown = $0.2328 U. S. cur- 
rency). It permits a fuller use of the long 
transmission lines bringing Norrland power 
to central and southern Sweden. Similar 
condensers probably will be installed on the 
380-kv. Harspranget-Hallsberg transmission 
line now under construction 


LAYING OF COAXIAL CABLES ON TELEPHONE 
LINES, SWEDEN 


The laying of coaxial cables on the Stock- 
holm-Norrkoping-Jonkoping-Goteborg, and 
Stockholm-Vasteras-Orebro telephone lines, 
started in the spring of 1947, has not been 
completed owing to delayed deliveries of 
telephone-exchange equipment. However, it 
is expected that the coaxial-cable line be- 
tween Stockholm and Goteborg will be ready 
for operation by the end of 1950. In addi- 
tion, the installation of coaxial cables on the 
Stockholm-Malmo line is to be carried out in 
1951-52. The new lines will carry 1,980 
simultaneous conversations 





Chemical production in Austria in Novem- 
ber 1949 was 85 percent greater than the 
1937 average. 





Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, EL SALVApoR 


The Salvadoran 1949-50 export coffee crop 
is estimated at 1,035,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. By the end of the third week of Jany. 
ary 1950, it was calculated that 75 percent of 
the crop had already been committed for 
export. Excellent weather during the har. 
vest season has made possible the rapid co}. 
lection and processing of the crop 

As the 1949-50 crop started moving out. 
export shipments for the fourth quarter of 
1949 rose to 235,926 bags, as compared with 
88,310 bags exported in the preceding quarter, 
In the last quarter of 1948 when the record 
1948-49 crop was beginning to move, 226,83) 
bags were shipped out. Movement in 194g 
was delayed by unseasonable rains 

More than 98 percent of all shipments in 
the fourth quarter of 1949 was consigned to 
the United States, which took 231,684 bags 

According to figures available at the Com- 
pania Salvadorena de Café, coffee exports in 
the calendar year 1949 totaled 1,259,939 bags 
as compared with 976,863 bags in 1948. In 
1949 the United States took 1,142,040 bags or 
90 percent of all shipments 

Although the Salvadoran Government re- 
cently has commissioned its Minister at Paris 
to promote coffee sales in Europe, it is ex- 
pected that in the present year the United 
States will purchase a larger share of the 
coffee crop than ever before 


PRODUCTION AND EXPporTs, HAITI 


Haiti's National Office of Coffee estimates 
the 1949-50 crop at 430,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. As of December 1, 1949, 292,001 
bags of coffee had been registered at the 
customs, and it is estimated that between 
200,000 and 213,000 bags already have been 
shipped. Thus almost three-quarters of the 
predicted crop has been registered and more 
than two-thirds of that registered has been 
shipped 

Exports of coffee from Haiti in September 
October, and November totaled 5,202 metric 
tons; the United States purchased 2,735 tons 
or 52 percent; Italy took 1,065 tons or about 
20 percent; and Belgium 652 tons or about 
12 percent. The remainder went to Cuba 
Norway, France, Denmark, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Canada 


Crop CONDITIONS AND SALES, NICARAGUA 


In the Nicaraguan coffee industry the year 
1949 was notable for two developments of 
major importance, both to the country and 
to the local coffee growers: (1) The very poor 
harvest of 1948-49 which provided only 109,- 
609 bags (60 kilograms each) for export, the 
smallest quantity since 1912; and (2) the 
totally unexpected and spectacular rise in 
world prices during late October and early 
November. 

Because coffee is the most important in- 
dustry and the largest single source of dollar 
exchange for Nicaragua, it was only natural 
that the repercussions from both develop- 
ments should have made themselves felt in 
almost the whole national economy 

Exports in the fourth quarter of 1949 
amounted to 5,394 bags, of which the United 
States took 5,308 bags and Canada 86 bags. 

With harvesting of the 1949-50 crop well 
under way by the middle of January, earlier 
predictions of a bumper crop have been con- 
firmed. In fact, with approximately one- 
third already harvested, the consensus is that 
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the exportable surplus from the present crop 
may reach a record high of 315,000 bags. 
The yield from the 1934-35 harvest, largest 
yet recorded, produced 308,753 bags for 
export. 


Fish and Products 


NORWEGIAN FISHERIES PROSPECTS 


The winter herring fishing season in Nor- 
way got off to a slow start, the fleet being out 
several days without results. During the last 
week in January, however, the herring were 
located, and abnormally large catches were 
made. By the end of the month, 1,800,000 
hectoliters (167,400 metric tons) had been 
caught, and operators were predicting that 
this year’s catch will exceed all previous 
records. 

As a result of an increased demand and 
higher prices for herring meal, Government 
officials anticipate that only 250,000 barrels 
of large herring will be salted this year, and 
probably not more than 200,000 barrels of 
spring herring. This will be less than half 
the quantity salted from last year’s catch. 

Dealers in Bergen expect Norwegian exports 
of frozen fillets to the United States in 1950 
to be more than double the 1,000 tons shipped 
during 1949. (United States Bureau of the 
Census data shows that approximately 640 
metric tons of frozen fillets entered the 
United States from Norway in 1949.) Italy 
was the largest foreign customer for Nor- 
wegian frozen fillets in 1949, taking 5,000 
tons. Israel was next with 2,500 tons. 

Results of a survey of the effects of 
devaluation of the crown on exports of 
Norwegian fish to the United States were 
published recently by the Norwegian Asso- 
ciation of Canning Factories. The canners’ 
inability to compete with Canadian prices, 
evident in the early part of 1949, was re- 
ported to have been at least temporarily 
overcome although production costs have 
increased, especially for tin cans, and prices 
for canned fish have shown a rising ten- 
dency. The report of the survey adds that 
even after devaluation, United States im- 
porters have continued to buy cautiously, 
and are maintaining small inventories. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


BANANA EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Exports of bananas from Ecuador in 1949 
amounted to 5,228,000 stems, according to 
preliminary unofficial figures. This is 34 
percent above the 3,893,617 stems exported 
in 1948, and 93 percent above 1947 exports. 

The rise in production is attributed prin- 
cipally to renewal of United States demand. 


SITUATION IN COLOMBIA’S BANANA 
INDUSTRY 


Commercial banana plantations in the 
Santa Marta banana zone of Colombia ex- 
ceeded 40,000 acres at the end of 1949, or 
about 5 percent more than the acreage at 
the end of 1948 

Preliminary trade statistics indicate total 
exports in the calendar year 1949 of 6,022,622 
stems. Shipments to Europe accounted for 
1,064,228 stems, most of which went to Swe- 
den and Germany under the terms of trade 
and payments agreements. Shipments to 
Sweden have been negligible since the middle 
of 1949. 

The drop in prices on the United States 
banana market is reported to be depressing 
the Santa Marta industry. Shippers are be- 
coming more selective, and much fruit is be- 
ing discarded because of sigatoka-disease 
damage. One saving factor for some ship- 
pers has been the contract with Germany in 
which a minimum price of $120 per metric 
ton was fixed. Even in fulfillment of this 
contract there are increasing problems aris- 
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ing out of the discarding of defective fruit, 
both at the point of delivery to railway cars 
along the Santa Marta railway and at the 
port as fruit is being loaded on boats. 


FRESH-VEGETABLE EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Exports of fresh vegetables (chiefly toma- 
toes) from the west coast of Mexico to the 
United States and Canada in the period 
January 1 to 15, 1950, amounted to 577 car- 
lots, as compared with 368 and 364 carlots 
in the corresponding periods of 1949 and 
1948, respectively. 

Total exports of fresh vegetables from the 
beginning of the present season (October 31, 
1949) through January 15, 1950, totaled 
1,455 carlots as compared with 876 carlots in 
the corresponding period of 1948-49 and 
1,186 carlots in the like period of 1947-48. 

The exports to the United States and 
Canada of Mexican grown vegetables are 
gradually increasing because of seasonal 
factors in the growing regions on the west 
coast of Mexico. This increase has no rela- 
tionship with the present market conditions 
in the consuming areas in the United States 
and Canada. The market for fresh vege- 
tables in the middle of January was con- 
sidered only fair, and movement of food to 
markets was reported slow. 


Meats and Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, FRANCE 


Meat production in France in 1949 was 
Officially estimated as about 15 percent 
higher than in 1948, and developments near 
the end of the year indicated that final 
results would be even higher. Production in 
1948, including poultry and rabbits, totaled 
2,070,000 metric tons. 

The difficulties encountered by cattle pro- 
ducers and, particularly, hog producers in 
selling their animals at satisfactory prices 
led to the formulation of a fairly extensive 
Government export program to stabilize the 
domestic market and contribute to the bal- 
ance of trade with foreign countries. 

The exportation of 49,000 tons of pork in 
various forms, including sausage, has been 
programed to countries with which France 
has signed bilateral trade agreements. Nego- 
tiations are continuing with the United 
Kingdom, and it is hoped that the tentative 
agreement reached in July 1949 will be put 
into effect early in 1950. The tentative 
agreement provides that France deliver 20,000 
tons of frozen pork and salt cuts and 10,000 
tons of bacon to the United Kingdom. 

The program also contemplated the with- 
drawal of 20,000 to 30,000 tons of beef or 
live cattle from the domestic market to be 
used either for exports or to build up stocks 
of frozen meat against the threatened short- 
age in the spring of 1950. Since plans were 
not ready for the latter program, exports 
were allowed, and the Belgium-Luxembourg 
Economic Union bought about 14,000 head 
of cattle in the first 11 months of 1949. 

Exports of fresh, frozen, and preserved 
meat in the first 11 months of 1949 totaled 
15,760 tons, of which 5,941 tons, chiefly pork 
and poultry, were shipped to the United 
Kingdom and 3,017 tons, chiefly beef and 
pork, to Germany. Further substantial ex- 
ports of hogs and pork occurred during 
December, but detailed figures are not avail- 
able. High prices, particularly for pork, 
serve to limit the quantity of exports. 

Imports of fresh, frozen, and preserved 
meat (mostly frozen meat) totaled 11,433 
tons in the first 11 months of 1949. The 
bulk of the imports came from Madagascar, 
5,678 tons; and Algeria, 2,232 tons. Other 
sources included Morocco, 948 tons; New 
Zealand, 650 tons; Argentina, 466 tons; and 
Australia, 456 tons. 


Spices and Related Products 


VANILLA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
MEXIco 


Vanilla production in Mexico in the year 
1949-50 is estimated at only 45 metric tons, 
as compared with 100 tons in 1948-49. The 
prolonged drought and the discouraging 
price situation in the preceding year are the 
principal causes for the decline. Many grow- 
ers, because of low prices, did not pollinate 
their vines last spring. The present upward 
trend in prices, however, undoubtedly will 
stimulate growers to pollinate all of their 
vines in the spring of 1950, and with favor- 
able weather, the 1950-51 crop should show 
a significant increase over 1949-50. 

Stocks from the 1948-49 crop are prac- 
tically nil and most of the 1949-50 crop is 
reported to have been sold, although ship- 
ments have not yet started. 

As a result of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration rejection of shipments of vanilla 
beans treated with bichloride of mercury, the 
current crop has not been treated with any 
preservative. Dealers fear, however, that un- 
treated beans may develop mold or become 
infested with insects. The problem is being 
studied in cooperation with United States 
importers, and it is hoped that a method of 
treating the beans may be developed to en- 
sure their preservation and to meet Food and 
Drug Administration requirements. 

Exports of vanilla beans in November 1949, 
amounted to 31,746 pounds, of which 31,305 
pounds went to the United States and 441 
pounds to Spain. 


General Products 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, CHINA 


Although the export of bristles from China 
has been nationalized, there is no indication 
of an embargo on exporting them to the 
United States. Instead, there seems to be a 
temporary lag in China bristle exports to 
the United States while a rechanneling of 
exports through Hong Kong and the 
U. S. S. R. takes place. There is every indi- 
cation that Chungking, Hankow, and South 
China bristles will be exported from Hong 
Kong. 

United States imports of bristles for the 
year 1949 totaled 4,819,058 pounds, compared 
with 7,333,814 pounds in 1948, a decrease of 
2,514,756 pounds. Imports from China in 
1949 decreased by 2,672,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 1948. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURE, HUNGARY 


The Hungarian funiture industry has been 
increasing its productive capacity and is ex- 
pected to produce 90,000 sets of furniture in 
1954. The industry manufactured 32,000 sets 
in 1949. 


New TELESCOPE FOR KODAIKANAL SOLAR 
OBSERVATORY, INDIA 


A 20-inch reflector telescope is to be in- 
stalled at the Kodaikanal Solar Observatory 
in southern India. The telescope is to be 
donated to the Observatory by the Maharaja 
of Bhaunagar. 

The new instrument will be used in the 
study of solar phenomena, including solar 
flares and sun spots, as well as photometric 
studies of stars. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION CONTINUES TO 
INCREASE, INDIA 
India’s cement industry has been making 
considerable progress in its expansion pro- 


gram. It is estimated that by the end of 
1950 annual production capacity will reach 
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3,500,000 tons. Present installed capacity of 
21 units is 2,700,000 tons; present consump- 
tion rate is about 4,000,000 tons and is ex- 
pected to increase by 2,000,000 tons in the 
next few years. 

Cement output in 1949 is estimated at 
2,000,000 tons, 29 percent greater than the 
1,553,000 tons produced in 1948. This im- 
provement is attributed to the establishment 
of three new factories with a combined ca- 
pacity of 250,000 tons annually. 





INDIA’S IMPORTATION OF TEA CHESTS FROM 
Sorr-CURRENCY COUNTRIES 


Licenses for the importation of 1,000,000 
tea chests from soft-currency countries will 
be issued by the Government of India dur- 
ing the first half of 1950 to meet the require- 
ments of the tea industry, states the foreign 
press. 

However, it was decided that imports from 
dollar and hard-currency areas will not be 
permitted; also, that inasmuch as domesti- 
cally produced tea chests were available in 
appreciable quantities, persons granted im- 
port licenses for a specified quantity should 
buy an equal number of indigenous tea chests 
from manufacturers. 


NEw CENTER FOR GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES, 
Nova SCOTIA 


The Provincial government of Nova Scotia 
has purchased property on St. George’s Bay, 
Antigonish Harbor, to be converted into a 
permanent center for geological studies. 

The Provincial government will undertake 
alterations and repairs of existing buildings 
and the installation of laboratory equipment 
for geological studies. 


BATHTUB MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS, 
SWEDEN 


Cast bathtubs are being produced at the 
rate of 20,000 units per year, by Ankarsrums 
Bruk AB, one of the three principal manu- 
facturers of sanitary ware in Sweden. Rate 
of production is expected to increase. 

Production of bathtubs stamped from 
sheet iron by the Cooperative Union has 
reached the rate of 150,000 per year. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of this production is 
available for export. 

Australia, Benelux (Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands), India, Switzerland, 
and some South American countries are re- 
ported to have been major recipients. 


MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY, U. K. 


British pottery manufacturers state that 
as a result of a shortage of skilled decorators 
there is a tendency to produce more earth- 
enware and less fine-grade china in England. 
A greater quantity of earthenware than fine 
chinaware can be produced in a given time 

Manufacturers recently reported that they 
had jobs for 10,000 women, and a plan was 
suggested for bringing Italian women into 
the country as decorator trainees. This plan 
was rejected, however, because of the housing 
shortage in the pottery area. 


[ron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF SHANGHAI, 
CHINA, RESUMES PRODUCTION 


It is reported that 23 of the 30 iron and 
steel “plants” in the Shanghai district of 
China have resumed production. However, 
of the 30 iron and steel shops in this district, 


= 


only 7 have steel-melting facilities. These 


30 


have a combined monthly capacity of about 
2,500 metric tons. There are, in addition, 27 
steel rolling mills with facilities permitting a 
monthly output of about 7,000 metric tons. 
The rolling mills of Shanghai, which supplied 
only part of the requirements of the metal- 
working industry in that area, have always 
been dependent on outside sources for the 
major part of their crude steel requirements, 
drawing from other areas in China and Eu- 
ropean and American sources. 

It is estimated that production in the 
Shanghai district currently ranges between 
1,000 and 1,200 tons of crude steel a month, 
with finished steel production including wire, 
nails, screws, and some structural steel items. 

The industry is reported experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in maintaining operations 
because of the lack of coking coal, iron ore, 
and scrap. Prices of iron and steel products 
in the Shanghai area have increased several- 
fold in the last few months. 


JAPANESE STEEL PRODUCTION AT NEW 
POSTWAR HIGH 


Japanese steel production of 3,112,000 
metric tons for 1949 was at a postwar high 
and amounted to 45 percent of the prewar 
record year of 1940 (6,855,000 tons) and 41 
percent of the all-time high of 7,820,000 tons 
produced in 1943. Present Japanese steel- 
making capacity is estimated at between 
7,500,000 and 8,000,000 tons, although it is 
believed that all of this capacity could not 
be readily used without undergoing rehabil- 
itation and modernization. 

Steel production in Japan is expected to 
continue its upward trend and to continue 
to increase in 1950, although the rise can 
hardly be expected to be maintained at the 
1949 rate which was 81 percent better than 
1948 production of 1,716,000 tons. 

Pig-iron production for 1949 also has been 
at record postwar levels with 1,593,000 tons 
produced as compared with 840,000 tons in 
1948. 


Japanese Iron and Steel Production 


[In thousands of metric ton 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL AT RECORD 
LEVELS, U. K. 


Exports of iron and steel products from 
the United Kingdom in 1949 reached a new 
postwar record of 2,385,256 long tons, an in- 
crease of about 25 percent (469,435 tons) over 
the 1938 export total of 1,915,821 tons and 
374,941 tons better than the 1948 total 

On the basis of expansion and moderniza- 
tion programs realized during the year and 
record production achieved, iron and steel 
products of the United Kingdom were ex- 
ported to all world markets, with sizable 
increases in shipments to many areas. The 
postwar trade pattern for iron and steel ex- 
ports in 1949 when compared with the pre- 
war pattern of 1938 evidences a remarkable 
increase in exports to British areas of de- 
velopment in Africa and the Middle East. 
British East and West Africa, Egypt, Iran, 
and Iraq all received substantially increased 
tonnages of iron and steel products in 1949 
as. compared with 1938. 





In Europe, Finland, the Netherlands 
Sweden, and Norway imported larger quan. 
tities of iron and steel from the Uniteg 
Kingdom's expanded industry. In the West. 
ern Hemisphere, the British West Indies ang 
Venezuela proved to be expanded export 
markets for British mills, and Argentina and 
Canada continued to be the heaviest buyers. 

Conversely, the Union of South Africa, 
India, and Pakistan bought considerably 
smaller tonnages of iron and steel products 
from Britain. Expanding indigenous pro- 
duction facilities and larger shipments from 
the United States contributed to the deCline 
of British exports particularly to the first 
two of the above-mentioned countries, 

By products, the most decided increase wag 
achieved in plates and sheets with 1949 ex. 
ports of 368,269 tons bettering by 1£9,000 tons 
the prewar level for 1938 Larger export 
tonnages also were reported for pipes and 
tubes, bars and rods, wire and wire products, 
and structural shapes 

On the other hand, British exports of tin. 
mill products and galvanized sheets for 1949 
were very much lower than the prewar leve] 
with neither category realizing any real in. 
crease in 1949 as compared with 1948 


United Kingdom's Tron and Steel Exports 


[In long tons] 


Product 1044 1448 1038 
Pig iron and ferro-alloy 21,078 6, HOH) 100, 708 
Semis ngots billet Oo 5, S04 9, 743 
ele 
Bars and rods 222, 4 160, 548 132, 282 
Structural shapes 148, 41 11s, 700 LOO, 343 
Hoop and strip O74 42,303 7, 377 
Plates and sheets hs, 200 24s, 044 209, 010 
Cralvanized sheets 4, 218 WO, 251 146, 933 
rin and terneplats 108, 411 203, 976 320, 411 
Pipes and tube 14, 42s 422, 826 411, 84 
Railway material 22, 224 193, 607 158, 183 
Wire and wire product 127, 910 103, OS] SS, 475 
Other tron and Tet 
products $47, 242 14, SUY 201, 527 
lotal 2,385, 256 2,010, 31 1, 015, 821 


Tron and Steel Er ports From o by 
Principal Varket 


I 


Arvent 1 s 12 7 7 
I | ‘ Ss oo lh, Gat 
Br. West I 2 $1. 92 44, 25 
( ui t rp.’ 1) 854 SS. 400 
{ 8 eat { 2, 187 
\ 2S 0). 26 4 673 
Africa 
Br. East Africa SS, Ot 71, 214 25, 931 
Br. West Aft Ss, 2 4s, 110 49, 742 
I pt 8, 5Y 17, 0900 44, 400 
N \ So. | ‘ 41, 56S i, TMF 
I “ \ 11, 4K 1s % 231. ONE 
Asia 
Hong Kong 6,50 119 23, 504 
India 81,579 4, 70S 168, 679 
Iran 62. 943 1). Ge 110, 380 
Iraq 51, ON2 15, 30 25, 74 
Malay 61,131 6.917 66, 584 
Netherlands Indie 25, W4 24, 213 27, 307 
Pakistar 8, 775 
Australas 
Australia } ") 70, 454 170, 908 
New Zealand 20, 462 oy, 100 131, 883 
Europ 
Denmark RY §2 0), 321 R7, 2 
Finland 77, O47 75, 587 17, 607 
Ireland HU, 612 60, 38S 55. 719 
Netherland 108, GUS a, G6 51, 550 
Norway (6, 077 70. 117 ‘N), 273 
Sweder 60, 386 x4 O24 11, 974 
All other 107. 852 414. 048 315, 542 
Total », 385, 256 (2,010, 315 1, W154, 821 


Included in Indian totals for 1948 and 1938 
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STEEL PRODUCTION OFF TO GOoD START IN 
1950, U. K. 


With a January production of 1,221,200 
jong tons establishing an all-time high for 
that month, United Kingdom steel produc- 
tion continued at the record levels of 1949. 
A 1950 goal of 15,750,000 tons has been set, 
and the current annual rate of production 
of 15,873,000 tons is already above this level 
with additional production facilities sched- 
uled to augment present capacity as the year 
progresses. 

Pig-iron production for January 1950 was 
likewise well ahead of last year’s January 
total. 


Tron and Steel Production, U.K. 


{In long tons] 


: Monthly 
January January Se 
Product 1950 1 1949 | average 
=~ ici 1949 ! 
Pig iron 749, 600 712, 400 791, 540 
Steel ingots and cast- | 
ings 1, 221, 200 1,154,000 | 1, 296, 070 


| 
| | 


Based on 4 weeks 


Livestock 
SITUATION IN FRANCE 


The upward trend in French livestock pop- 
ulation was halted in the summer of 1949 
because of the short feed supply resulting 
from the prolonged drought. Although the 
feed situation improved in the fall and liqui- 
dation was not as drastic as had been feared, 
livestock numbers on October 1, 1949, were 
estimated to be smaller than a year earlier. 
Imports of live animals included 1,595 
horses, 408 cattle, 10,123 sheep, and 12,398 
pigs. Imports of pure-bred animals included 
835 cattle from the Netherlands and 169 bulls 
from Spain. 

It is possible that domestic marketings of 
livestock, particularly cattle, will decline in 
the early part of 1950, because producers 
may attempt to increase the size of their 
herds and also to increase the weight of the 
animals they intend to sell. If this occurs, 
it is probable that the export program will be 
curtailed and imports encouraged. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


DIESEL-ENGINE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Production of Diesel engines in India dur- 
ing 1948 amounted to 1,025 units, according 
to Indian Government reports. Output 
during the first quarter of 1949 amounted to 
364 units and in the second quarter of the 
year to an estimated 391 units. 


IMPORTS, INDIA 


Textile machinery and machine tools were 
the two leading types of machinery imported 
into India during the fiscal year 1948-49 
These shipments were valued at 150,000,000 
and 33,000,000 rupees, respectively (1 rupee 
US$0.3044). During the period April-June, 
1949, imports of textile machinery were 
valued at 58,000,000 rupees and machine tools 
at 9,000,000 rupees. 


INCREASED QUANTITY OF TEXTILE- WEAVING 
MACHINERY IN JAVA, INDONESIA 

Java's supply of textile-weaving machinery 

Increased substantially during 1949. The 
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number of units of certain types of equip- 
ment increased during the period January 1 
to September 1 as follows: Single-breadth 
mechanical looms, from 4,314 to 5,298; dou- 
ble-breadth mechanical looms, from 1,064 to 
1,443; double-breadth hand looms, from 136 
to 217, and foot looms from 379 to 450. 


PROPOSED EXPENDITURE FOR DRILLING 
EQUIP MENT, TURKEY 


Two medium-heavy 7,500-foot drilling rigs 
and a substantial supply of accessories and 
spare parts, with a total value of $1,260,000, 
are included in the Turkish proposal to ECA 
for 1949-50. All of the material is sched- 
uled for use in the recently opened Adana 
field. This proposal is being studied by the 
local ECA officials in relation to the current 
operations at Ramandag and Adana. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


DECLARED ExporTs TO U. S. From 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of crude drugs from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States during 
the first 10 months of 1949 included the fol- 
lowing items: Tea waste, 18,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $1,040; rhubarb, 15,600 pounds, $6,113; 
“Chinese” medicines, 2,990 pounds, $1,793; 
and menthol, 68,600 pounds, $515,933. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALTIES PRICE- 
CONTROLLED, LEBANON 


The Minister of Public Health of Lebanon 
issued the following schedule on January 10, 
1950, for establishing prices on imported 
pharmaceuticals: 

Landed cost (importer’s warehouse) (base price 100 
Importer’s profit 26 
Pharmaeist’s profit 44 
Retail selling price 170 


The Pharmacists’ Syndicate protested this 
announcement and called a strike on Jan- 
uary 16. 

In Egypt, prices are fixed as follows: 

Landed cost (base price 100 
Importer’s profit 37 
Pharmacist’s profit 35 
Retail seeling price 17 


) 
a 


OUTBREAKS OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
REPORTED IN VARIOUS WORLD AREAS 


An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
a suburb of Copenhagen, Denmark, was re- 
cently reported and confirmed by the Gov- 
ernment. The usual measures were taken, 
and the situation is said to be under control. 

An outbreak of the disease has occurred in 
the Okavango native territory in the north- 
eastern part of Southwest Africa. The last 
outbreak there occurred in 1946. Officials 
estimate that 22,000 cattle are in the infected 
zone, and that the cattle not already in- 
fected will receive injections of live virus to 
speed immunization. 

Foot-and-mouth disease also has been re- 
ported at Vorarlberg, Austria, where four 
farms with 40 to 60 animals have been 
affected. Vaccination programs in the sur- 
rounding area and isolation measures on 
infected farms kave been completed. 





In November 1949 the United Kingdom ex- 
ported perfumery and toilet preparations 
valued at £282,478, compared with £326,366 
in the preceding month, says the foreign 
press. The total value for the 11 months of 
1949 was £3,705,311. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


1949 RELEASES, ARGENTINA 


Only 347 feature films were released in 
Argentina in 1949 compared with 453 films 
in 1948, according to Argentine motion-pic- 
ture distributors. There was a marked de- 
crease in the number of United States films 
released. No import licenses for such films 
have been granted since March 1949, and 
during the second half of that year 52 re- 
issue pictures were exhibited in the metro- 
politan theaters of Buenos Aires. Prospects 
for United States film distributors obtaining 
import licenses during 1950 are still un- 
certain. 

Meanwhile, there was an increase in the 
production of Argentine films which, despite 
the scarcity of raw film and temporary finan- 
cial difficulties, reached 47 pictures compared 
with 40 to 1948. There was also an increase 
in the number of Italian pictures released. 

The accompanying table shows releases of 
motion pictures in Argentina by country of 
origin during 1949 compared with 1948. 


Country of origin 1948 1949 

United States 261 195 
United Kingdom 32 11 
Argentina 40 47 
Italy 36 48 
Mexico 34 14 
Spain 13 11 
Germany 5 9 
France 23 8 
Chile 3 1 
Hungary 1 
India ; ] 
Israel l 
Sweden 3 
Others 3 

Total 4 453 347 


MEXICAN CREDIT ORGANIZATION 
ESTABLISHED 


The press in Mexico City reports that Gen- 
eral Abelardo L. Rodriquez, prominent 
Mexican industralist and former President 
of the Republic, has created a financial in- 
stitution, Crédito Cinematografico Mexicano, 
S. A. The organization will function as a 
credit agency to assist the Mexican motion- 
picture industry. General Rodriquez de- 
clared: “Our work will be of a national 
character. We will protect, without excep- 
tion, the interests of all the components of 
the motion-picture industry and will at- 
tempt to satisfy the demands of the public 
and raise the level of production, for the 
good of the integrity and the dignity of 
Mexico.” 

Present capital investment in the organ- 
ization is 25,000,000 pesos; however, an ap- 
plication is pending to authorize an 
investment of 40,000,000 pesos. (1 Mexican 
peso = US$0.1156.) 


DEVELOPMENTS, BOLIivia 


Distribution of the $18,000 per month 
allotted by the Bolivian Ministry of Finance 
for the importation of entertainment motion 
pictures among the three importers of 
35-mm. films continued during the third 
quarter of 1949. However, because of the 
critical exchange situation, banks have not 
granted any foreign currency for films since 
the third quarter. Allotments for the fourth 
quarter of 1949 are still pending delivery, 
and neither the banks nor the Ministry of 
Finance offer any assurances that exchange 
allotments for motion pictures will be 
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granted in 1950. Continued efforts are being 
made to obtain exchange, but no results are 
expected until the Foreign Exchange Budget 
for 1950 is approved. 

The result of this currency lack is that 
the two importers, who bring in films on the 
basis of a fixed cost per picture, are not 
receiving new pictures from the United 
States. The importers, to keep theaters 
open, are importing a limited number of 
35-mm. motion pictures from Peru (French, 
Italian, and Spanish productions), and Ar- 
gentina (Argentine films), paying for them 
in Peruvian soles and Argentine pesos ob- 
tained unofficially. A limited number of old 
films stored by distributors are being reex- 
hibited. It is estimated that, because of 
restrictions in the granting of foreign ex- 
change, Bolivia imported only 250 feature 
films and 120 newsreels during 1949 com- 
pared with an estimated 360 features and 160 
newsreels in 1948. 





PARAGUAYANS LIKE U. S. FILMS 


United States motion pictures in general 
appear to please Paraguayan audiences, the 
great majority of whom are concentrated in 
the city of Asuncion. Reviews of United 
States films which appear in Asuncion news- 
papers are usually favorable. 

Historical, romantic and musical films, 
films of drama and adventure, good comedy, 
and animated cartoons are the favored types 
of United States films. Youthful audiences 
especially prefer cowboy and animal pictures. 
Pictures of night-club or racketeering life 
against a background of luxury and artificial 
glitter are not liked by Paraguayans. Much 
of the popularity of recent Italian and 
French films can be attributed to their earthy 
realistic scenes of ordinary life in contrast 
to the “unreality’’ and “extravagance” of 
certain Hollywood films. 

No particular offense to Paraguayans can 
be pointed to in United States films. One 
comment is that Hollywood seems to consider 
Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico as rep- 
resentative of all Latin America and fails 
to note differing customs in other Latin- 
American nations. 

There is a need for United States news reels 
and other shorts, as programs now consist 
almost wholly of features. United States 
films with Spanish sub-titles are definitely 
preferred to films with Spanish soundtracks 
dubbed in. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, and Rosins 


INDIA DEVELOPS NEW METHOD OF 
MANUFACTURING SHELLAC 


Work by the Indian Lac Research Institute 
has resulted in successful development of a 
new method of manufacturing shellac. The 
process eliminates the use of cloth and char- 
coal, does not require a solvent such as alco- 
hol, and is time-saving. These factors com- 
bine to make it much cheaper than the 
process usually employed. Pilot-plant tests 
confirm the adaptability of the method both 
to small-scale and large-scale operations. 


EXPORTS OF NavAL STORES, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s exports of naval stores in the 
5-month period July-November 1949 were 
26,350 metric tons of rosin and 5,995 tons 
of turpentine. The National Naval Stores 
Board reports that almost all exportable 
stocks have been sold. Sales since Novem- 
ber represent mostly small lots which pro- 
ducers were able to find under the prevailing 
tight market conditions. 
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The selling of as much as 1,000 tons more 
is improbable at this time and would involve 
the assembling of various remaining small 
lots. The Board states that sales of tur- 
pentine may already have exceeded the 
amount which would leave a normal balance 
for domestic consumption in the paint and 
chemical industries. 


THAILAND EXPORTS 


Thailand's exports of seedlac to the United 
States in 1949 were valued at $3,375,018; those 
of shellac amounted to $833,340. Totals for 
buttonlac and sticklac were small—#$4,542 
and $3,596, respectively. 


Nonferrous Metals 


AUSTRALIAN GOLD FRODUCTION 


Australia’s traditional year-end holiday, 
lasting 3 weeks, caused a serious drop in 
gold production during December 1949 to 
an estimated 71,000 fine ounces compared 
with an estimated 82,000 ounces for Novem- 
ber. 

A preliminary estimate of annual Austra- 
lian gold production, including Papua and 
New Guinea, was 893,000 ounces in 1949, 
approximately 3,000 ounces more than 1948 
output. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT LUBUMBASHI COPPER 
SMELTER, BELGIAN CONGO 


The Lubumbashi smelter exported 58,150 
metric tons of blister copper during the first 
9 months of 1949; this accounts for roughly 
half the smelter copper produced in the Bel- 
gian Congo. The smelter is expected to con- 
tinue operations at around 75,000 tons per 
year for the next 10 years 

The capacity of the Prince Leopold mine, 
source of almost all of the plant's copper, is 
limited; reserves of the mine were announced 
to contain 775,000 tons of copper in 1947. At 
the end of the 10-year period, it is expected 
that the Fungurume mine between Jadotville 
and Kolwezi, will be ready for large-scale 
exploitation of sulphide ores and the Lubum- 
bashi installations will be transferred to a 
locality near Fungurume 

Located in Elisabethville, the smelter was 
erected in 1911 and for its first 15 years was 
the only metallurgical installation in opera- 
tion in the country 

Originally equipped with three water- 
jacket blast furnaces, the plant treated 
almost exclusively copper-oxide ores by re- 
duction smelting up to 1931. Since 1932, the 
development of the Prince Leopold mine at 
Kipushi, 17.5 miles west of Elisabethville, 
has led to the evolution of copper sulphide 
metallurgy. At present, the smelter treats 
sulphide ores predominantly, although small 
amounts of oxide ores also are charged 

The original blast furnaces were torn down 
in 1928. Towards the end of World War I, 
four other water jackets were constructed 
and subsequently modified In 1926, the 
existing installation was complemented by 
two Dwight-Lloyd sintering machines, and 
two similar sinters, with larger grate surface, 
were placed in service in 1938 

During the period 1911 through 1948, the 
total smelter-copper production for export 
of the Lubumbashi plant was 1,697,098 metric 
tons. This does not include the output of 
additional tonnage shipped for further elab- 
oration at the Jadotville plants, black copper 
for making anodes at the electrolytic plant 
there, and a copper-cobalt slag which is fur- 
ther processed at Panda for the recovery of 
cobalt. 

Until recent years, the plant exported matte 
for conversion by the Société Générale de 
Hoboken and, during World War II, by African 





Metals at their Niagara Falls plant. After 
the installation of a converter at Lubum. 
bashi, completed in 1945, the production of 
matte for export declined and eased entirely 
in 1948 

Matte was produced during the periodic 
shut-down of the converter caused by repair 
of the tuyére zone. Since the cessation of 
matte production for export, these shut. 
down periods are used to manufacture black 
copper for use as anodes. Installation of an 
additional smeltering machine and converter 
are in progress, but these are intended to 
provide spare units to insure continuous 
operation. 

A detailed description of the Lubumbashj 
smelter is available in the Metals and Min. 
erals Branch, GIT, U.S. Department of Com. 
merce, Washington, D. C 


CANADIAN ASBESTOS PRODUCTION 


Canadian asbestos production set an all. 
time record at 77,355 short tons in November 
1949, surpassing the previous high of 72,160 
tons established in October 1949. Output 
during the second half of 1949 totaled 419,443 
tons, which was well above the 380,483 tons 
produced during the corresponding period of 
1948 

The high level of production during the 
latter half of the year, however, could not 
compensate for the loss of output occurring 
during the early months of 1949 as a result 
of a serious labor dispute. Total production 
in 1949 was only 574,067 tons compared with 
716,768 tons in 1948 


MALAYAN TIN DEVELOPMENTS 


Malaya’s improving tin-smelter output 
which totaled 49,707 long tons in 1948 and 
44,986 tons in the first 9 months of 1949 
indicates that the country is regaining some 
of its prewar dominance In the period 
1935-38 Malayan smelters produced 76,900 
long tons annually, about 45 percent of the 
world’s output of 167,600 tons yearly. The 
war and its aftermath placed Malayan 
smelter output considerably below the pre- 
war level. Although production was exrected 
to reach a postwar peak in 1949, Malaya’s 
relative position as a metal supplier has 
declined In the first 9 months of 1949 
for example, Malaya accounted for roughly 
36 percent of the world’s tin metal output 
One of the factors causing a relative decline 
in Malaya’s position is the appearance of the 
United States as a major postwar producer 
of tin metal 

Exports of primary tin from Malaya in 
1949 totaled 54,784 tons compared with 47,- 
214 tons exported in 1948. The United States 
received 80 percent, or 43,901 tons; Europe, 
5,953 tons; British possessions, 4,575 tons; 
the United Kingdom, 74 tons; and other 
countries, 280 tons 

Malayan imports of tin-in-concentrates in 
1949 was 6,560 tons, and the major sources 
were Thailand and Burma, which supplied 
4,666 and 1,197 tons, respectively 

Production of tin-in-concentrates in 1949 
was 55,449 tons, or about 19 percent above 
the 1948 output Perak, which furnished 
34,494 tons, was the principal supplier, fol- 
lowed by Selangor with 15,425 tons 


NIGERIAN LEAD AND ZINC EXPLORATION 
WoRK EXPEDITED 


The expected arrival early in 1950 of some 
80 Europeans promises to hasten exploration 
work in the lead and zinc deposits at Nzeba, 
Oaja Province, eastern Nigeria, but actual 
production is thought to be 1 or 2 years 
away 

Gold & Base Metal Mines, Ltd., is continu- 
ing diamond drilling and dropping prospect- 
ing shafts. Recent company announcements 
indicate the lead value in the two most im- 
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ortant strikes is 6 percent at one and 145 
percent at the other. Previous estimates in- 
dicated a high percentage of zinc. 


SouTH AFRICA LEADING PRODUCER OF 
OSMIRIDIUM 


south Africa has long been the leading 
producer of osmiridium, a platinum-group 
metal, and consistently has maintained a 
production from 5,000 to 7,000 troy ounces 
a year. 

Recovered as a byproduct of the Wit- 
watersrand gold-mining industry, the metal, 
along With other platinum-group metals, is 
used in jewelry, in the chemical and electri- 
cal industries, and in dentistry 

Sales of osmiridium for the first 10 months 
of 1949 were 4,779 ounces worth £86,839. 
(The South African pound equaled US$4.03 
through September 19, 1949, and $2.80 there- 
after.) In 1947 and 1948 sales totaled 6,402 
and 5,774 ounces, respectively. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


CoIN-OPERATED MACHINES, MEXICO 


The assembly of automatic phonographs, 
the only coin-operated machines produced 
in Mexico, has developed into a substantial 
business. It is estimated that approximately 
1,000 to 1,100 units were assembled in 1949 
Most of these machines were of the 24-record 
type 

The Mexican market for other types of 
coin-operated machines, especially the vend- 
ing type, is not good. The principal reasons 
are the frequent use of slugs in machines 
operating in public locations; the reduced 
peso return in relation to dollar investment 
as a result of currency devaluation; and the 
need for complicated slot mechanisms be- 
cause of the low value of Mexican coins in 
relation to the cost of merchandise and the 
frequent changes in the size of coins 

The future for United States unassembled 
coin-operated phonograph components is 
good. An expanding market is anticipated 
in the more populous centers outside of 
Mexico City, where an estimated 5,500 to 
6,000 machines are now in operation. 


Oils. Fats. and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL PROSPECTS IMPROVE, SPAIN 


Recent reports indicate that production of 
Spanish olive oil may be greater than fore- 
cast earlier in the season. Initial estimates 
placed output at only 270,000 metric tons, 
or 30,000 metric tons short of domestic re- 
quirements this year. 

The Ministry of Agriculture recently stated 
that the 1949-50 production is tentatively 
estimated to be greater than the average an- 
nual output since 1939. The Ministry's 
Statistical yearbooks show that production 
during the period 1939 to 1948 averaged 306,- 
000 metric tons 

Considering both official and trade esti- 
mates, it seems likely that production of oil 
from the 1949 olive crop will reach at least 
300,000 metric tons. This is most encour- 
aging from the Spanish viewpoint, inas- 
much as heavy expenditures of seriously 
limited foreign exchange, particularly dol- 
lars, probably will not have to be made to 
buy edible oil. 


March 13. 1950 


BRITISH CONTRACT FOR ARGENTINE LINSEED 
OIL AND FLAXSEED 


The British Ministry of Food is reported 
to have contracted for 50,000 metric tons of 
Argentine linseed oil at £108 per metric ton, 
f. o. b. Buenos Aires. At the applicable ex- 
change rate of 13.53 pesos to the pound 
sterling (4.8321 to the U. S. dollar), this 
equals 1.46 pesos per kilogram, a consider- 
able reduction from the 1.65 pesos per kilo- 
gram quoted officially by the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute (IAPI). The equivalent 
in United States currency is approximately 
13.7 cents per pound. 

With respect to flaxseed, the IAPI has 
shown interest in selling limited quantities 
for shipment after July 1, 1950. The ru- 
mored price for such forward contracts is 53 
pesos per 100 kilograms, f. o. b. Buenos Aires. 
At the applicable exchange rate of 3.3582 
pesos per one U. S. dollar, this would equal 
US$4 per bushel. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


WHITE-LEAD EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canada’s exports of white lead in 1949 
totaled 1,173,000 pounds, valued at $219,730, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
They went principally to the United States 
and Ireland. 


SHORTAGE IN ICELAND 


The shortage of paint in Iceland is ex- 
pected to continue. The 1949 Import Plan 
called for the importation of paint products 
valued at 600,000 crowns, but the full amount 
probably was not imported. (1 Icelandic 
crown = US$0.154.) Plans for 1950 will call 
for a smaller quantity (not more than 100 
metric tons), and imports will probably 
come from countries with which Iceland has 
bilateral trade arrangements. 


CONSUMPTION, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand's annual consumption of 
paint (including varnishes, enamels, and 
lacquers) has been estimated by trade 
sources at 1,600,000 imperial gallons; the 
Government estimate is 2,000,000 gallons. 
The largest amount, probably about 1,200,000 
gallons, is oil paint. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PRODUCTION, IRELAND 


The Irish paper industry aims at a pro- 
duction target of 28,000 long tons per year. 
Authorities consider this amount necessary 
to make the country self-sufficient in paper 
and paperboard except for newsprint, certain 
types of carton board, bank papers, and 
very thin wrappings. Production was esti- 
mated at 20,000 long tons in 1948. Latest 
statistics indicate there are 54 firms in the 
industry, of which 4 are paper mills. 

Continuation of the country’s high protec- 
tive tariffs is considered a prerequisite to 
achievement of the production target. 

Imports of paper, paperboard, and paper- 
making materials in the first 6 months of 
1949 had a total value of £1,590,444 (before 
devaluation £1—US$4.03; since devaluation, 
US$2.80) compared with £3,356,216 for the 
entire year 1948 and £3,853,284 for 1947. In 
1947 the value of imports exceeded domestic 


production by approximately £356,709, and 
since then there has been no substantial 
reduction of imports. Principal import items 
in the first 6 months of 1949 were newsprint, 
paperboard, strawboard, and uncoated print- 
ing paper. 

Exports of paper and paperboard in the 
first 6 months of 1949 totaled £145,213 com- 
pared with £270,987 for the entire year 1948 
and £91,165 for 1947. 


NEWSPRINT CONTROLS, HUNGARY 


The purchase and use of newsprint in Hun- 
gary has been subjected to strict control 
under a decree dated December 24, 1949, 
which required all stocks of newsprint on 
hand on December 31, 1949, to be reported by 
quantity, quality, size, and place of storage 
to the Ministry of Light Industry by January 
5, 1950. 

Under the decree newsprint purchases can 
be made only by “processing printing offices” 
which must first obtain permission from the 
Ministry of Light Industry. The following 
restrictions have also been placed on the use 
of newsprint: Each month the printing offices 
must submit requests to the Ministry of 
People’s Education for the use of newsprint 
in periodicals published regularly; and for 
press products not issued regularly, editors 
must request the use of newsprint needed 
from the same Ministry. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL-OILS EXPORTS FROM SHANGHAI, 
CHINA, TO U. S. 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States dur- 
ing the January-October period of 1949 con- 
sisted of 900 pounds of peppermint oil, 
valued at $3,610, and 26,400 pounds of cit- 
ronella oil, valued at $23,732. 

Musk exports from Shanghai to the United 
States in the 10 months totaled 24.5 pounds, 
valued at $10,939. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN SoaP, SINGAPORE AND 
MALAYA 


Imports of washing soaps into Singapore 
and the Federation of Malaya in 1949 totaled 
83,330 hundredweight, an increase of 79 per- 
cent over comparable imports in the pre- 
ceding year. Toilet and other types of soap 
totaled 23,556 hundredweight (2,638,342 
pounds) and 5,464 hundredweight (612,007 
pounds), respectively, or slightly more than 
1948 quantities. Washing soaps represented 
about 74 percent of soap imports in both 
years. The United Kingdom was the princi- 
pal supplier, with Australia, Hong Kong, and 
the Union of India as secondary sources. 
Imports from the United States totaled 161 
hundredweight (18,024 pounds) in 1949, com- 
pared with 168 hundredweight (18,807 
pounds) in 1948, a decrease of 4 percent. 

Exports of washing soap from this area in 
1919 totaled 169,470 hundredweight, or 18 
percent under 1948. Most of this soap went 
to Hong Kong, Sumatra, and British coun- 
tries in Asia. Toilet-soap exports of 1,106 
hundredweight (123,982 pounds) were 68 
percent above the total for the preceding 
year. Nearly all shipments went to Hong 
Kong and Sumatra. Shipments of other 
types, 617 hundredweight (60,081 pounds) 
during 1949, increased 2 percent over 1948. 
Egypt and Sumatra were the principal desti- 
nations. No significant changes in trade 
patterns developed in 1949. 
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Census statistics shows. 


10 material change from 1948. 


Colombia, 3,855; Mexico, 2.5 
1,890; and Dominican Republic, 212. 








Philippine Republic, 29,661; Indonesia, 
Pakistan, 9,912; Haiti, 5,333; Cuba, 4,3 
1.189; Hong Kong, 3,386; Israel and Palestine, 3,445: and Turkey, 2,887. 

Countries which were not major markets in 1949 registered the following declines in 
purchases of United States cotton cloth last year (in thousands of square yards): 
Argentina, 13,631; Algeria, 7.214; British East Africa, 6,651; and Madagascar, 5,840. 

December 1949 exports of United States cotton cloth totaled 55,918,000 square yards, 
as compared with 52,811,000 square yards exported in November 


Course of U. S. Export Trade in Cotton Cloth 


United States exports of cotton cloth in 1949 totaled 880,205,000 square yards, a declin« 
of 6.4 percent from the 1948 exports of these textiles, and 40 percent below foreign 
shipments made in 1947, the Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Despite the 1949 decline, however, United States exports of cotton cloth last year were 
139 percent greater than those of the prewar year 1939, an analysis of Bureau of the 


The distribution pattern of the 1949 exports, when compared to that of 1948, shows 
considerable variation. Increased exports were made in 1949 to 50 countries, while 
smaller shipments were made to 60 countries. 


Exports to the remaining countries showed 


The following declines in 1949 purchases of United States cotton cloth (in thousands 
of square yards) were registered by these principal countries of destination: British 
Malaya, 95,299; Union of South Africa, 
8,194; El Salvador 8,105; Australia, 6.888; 
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225: Venezuela, 10,742: Belgian Congo, 


Ethiopia, 5.027; Saudi Arabia, 4,630; 


5 
21; French West Africa, 2.245; Ceylon, 1,996; Ecuador. 


The following increases in 1949 purchases of United States cotton cloth (in thousands 
of square yards) were registered by these principal countries of destination: Iran, 68,797: 
20,393; Thailand, 14.589; Canada, 13,301; 


Honduras, 4,337; Morocco, 4.265: Peru. 





Radio, Television, 


and Electrical 
Appliances 


DEVELOPMENTS, CANADA 


Radio receivers and television sets sold by 
Canadian manufacturers during the first 10 
months of 1949 totaled 532,880 units valued 
at $39,696,785; 1,551 were television sets. 
This compares with 428,391 receivers valued 
at $36,205,797 sold in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. Producers’ inventories of radios 
totaled 120,814 on October 31, 1949, and 
138,271 on October 31, 1948. 

Imports during January-October 1949 
amounted to 47,579 units worth $1,517,784, 
of which 46,015 units valued at $1,328,970 
were designated as “‘sets imported under spe- 
cial conditions.” Exports of radio sets in 
the same period totaled 27,692 valued at 
$1,136,066. 

Production of radio receiving tubes in the 
first 10 months of 1949 was 3,793,353 units 
valued at $1,800,621; for the corresponding 
period of 1948, production was 3,475,597 val- 
ued at $1,637,603. 

Canadian imports of radio receiving tubes 
January—October 1949 aggregated 1,064,735 
units valued at $995,866 compared with 823,- 
353 units worth $610,262 in the corresponding 
period of 1948. 

Imports of radio tube parts January—Octo- 
ber 1949 were valued at $438,312 compared 
with $229,499 in the same period of 1948. 


RabDIOs IN USE, INDIA 


Approximately 343,000 radio receivers were 
in use in India on September 30, 1949, of 
which 95 percent were designed to receive 
short-wave broadcasts. The number of 
listeners per set was an estimated 7.5 persons. 


NUMBER OF RADIOS IN USE, PANAMA 


An estimated 60,000 radio receivers were 
in use in Panama as of December 31, 1949. 
The number of listeners per set was an 


estimated 4.6 persons. Approximately 42,000 
of the sets are designed for 
reception. 


short-wave 


PRODUCTION AND ExporTs, U. K 


United Kingdom exports of radio and elec- 
tronic equipment continued at a high level 
during the first 10 months of 1949, accordin 
to the British Radio Industry Council 

January—October 1949 exports totaled £9,- 
518,000, compared with £11,897,000 and ¢10.- 
272,000 for all of 1948 and 1947, respectively 
The figures include radio receivers, trans- 
mitters, sound-reproducing equipment, elec- 
tro-medical and industrial apparatus, test 
equipment, navigational aids, tubes and 
components 

A steadily increasing production of tele- 
vision receivers, exceeding 36,000 sets in 
December, is also reported by the Radio 
Industry Council Total 1949 production 
was 205,500 sets, compared with 90,800 in 
1948 and 28,200 in 1947. Increased demand 
for television receivers is attributed in part 
to the opening of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s second television transmitter 
in December 1949. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


INDIA’S ACREAGE INCREASES 


India’s cotton area has been officially esti- 
mated (second estimate) at 8,637,000 acres 
for 1949-50 compared with a corresponding 
estimate for 1948-49 of 8,241,000 acres. The 
increase is reported to have occurred because 
of favorable weather conditions at the sowing 
time. 


SPINNING ACTIVITY, BELGIUM 


Belgian cotton-spinning activity has been 
remaining at a level in excess of 7,000 metric 
tons of yarn monthly. Demand for yarn is 
heavy from both Belgian and Netherlands 
weaving mills, and for this reason, working 








stocKs of yarn at the Belgian spinning mills 
have continued to decline. 

Wholesale prices of cotton products ip 
Belgium rose slightly from August to No. 
vember 1949, offsetting the decline which 
occurred at the beginning of the year. 


PAKISTAN INCREASES ACREAGE 


The second forecast of the area in Pakistan 
(including the Province of Sind) planted to 
cotton in 1949-50 is reported to be 2,889,009 
acres compared with 2,853,000 in 1948-49. 


Synthetic Fibers 
DEVELOPMENTS, EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s one producer rayon piece 
goods imported rayon staple almost ex. 
clusively from Sweden in 1949 at prices which 
averaged about US$0.10 per pound less than 
United States quotations A mill represent- 
ative stated that consideration is being given 
to buying all future requirements of rayon 
staple from the United States despite higher 
prices because of superior quantity and be. 
cause the United States manufacturers offer 
technical advice and assistance 

The bulk of the rayon cloth produced in 
1949 was solid-color dress material, some 
quantities of men’s suitings, and birdseye 
cloth Production of rayon piece’ goods 


amounted to approximately 6,000 pounds 
during 1949, about the same as in 1948. The 
owners planned to expand production, but 


profitable operations in cotton textiles pre- 
vented conversion of additional looms for 
weaving rayon cloth The mill now uses 6 
f its 70 looms for rayon cloth 


Rayon imports during the first half of 1949 
were substantially higher than in the same 
period of 1948. The United States remained 
as principal supplier followed by Italy, which 
furnished about 20 percent of the total yard- 
age imported compared with United States 
participation to the extent about 74 per- 


cent Local merchants believe that an even 
larger volume of Italian rayons were received 
during the latter half year and that in 1950, 
imports from Italy will increase again Im- 


ports of rayon piece goods in January-June 
1949 totaled 1,643,734 yards compared with 
only 725,092 yards in the similar period of 
1948 

The trade reported that izable orders 
were placed in Japan for rayon piece goods 
during the last quarter of 1949, and because 
of the low cost of Japanese rayons, they 
anticipate a substantial volume to be im- 
ported in 1950 

Sales of rayon piece goods during the first 
half of 1949 were good, merchants claiming 
that customers who formerly bought cotton 
materials were changing to rayons This 
trend was attributed to the gradual increase 
in purchasing power. Retail prices dropped 
slightly and continued a gradual decline 
during the latter half of 1949 from 1948 and 
the first half of 1949. Low-priced rayons in 
plain and printed crepes, satins, and spun 
rayons are preferred by the average con- 
sumer. However, a noticeable increase has 
occurred during the past year in consump- 
tion of filament rayons 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
ALGERIAN CRIN VEGETAL AND ALFA 


Demand for Algerian crin-vegetal fiber 
throughout 1949 was adversely affected by 
various factors such as import and exchange 
restrictions in the Scandinavian countries as 
well as in other countries and increased out- 
put in Spanish Morocco Demand from 
France remained firm, however. About 10,- 
000 metric tons of this fiber were processed 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Prepared in ‘Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Bermuda Airways, Limited, To 
Start Bermuda-Europe Flights 


A license has been granted to Bermuda 
Airways, Limited, to operate from Bermuda 
directly to Europe using Bermuda as a ter- 
minal, and service is expected to begin on 
March 18 Operating contracts have been 
signed with Inter Control Corporation, a 
Swiss charter company maintaining an office 
in New York, which is to furnish the equip- 
ment 

Under the Enabling Act of the Bermuda 
Legislature, Bermuda Airways Limited is au- 
thorized to operate with a minimum capital 
stock of £5,000 and a maximum of £300,000 
The actual existing stock is £6,450, and under 
the contract with Inter Control Corpora- 
tion only a very small capital is required by 
the Bermuda company 

The agreement with Inter Control Corpora- 
tion is that it furnish planes for the pro- 
posed flights and Bermuda Airways, Limited, 
furnish the passengers The captains are 
to be American and all other employees to 
be Bermudian or British (Bermudian when 
possible ) 

Landing rights have been applied for in 
Bern, Munich, Paris, Zurich, Salzburg, Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, and Rome, and the _ schedule 
planned is for flights from May 1 daily except 
Friday, with 2 flights in March and 19 in 
April. 


Extension of Air Services 
Announced by Misrair 


The weekly Cairo-Khartoum-Asmara serv- 
ice of Misrair has been extended to include 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, according to the U.S 
Embassy at Cairo. In addition, one of the 
weekly Cairo-Damascus flights has been ex- 
tended to Kuwait, while it is also antici- 
pated that the Cairo-Naples-Geneva service 
will be extended on to Paris and London this 
spring. Vickers Vikings will be used on all 
of these services 


Industries in Central Mexico 
Affected by Power Shortage 


The power shortage in central Mexico has 
become much more serious than was origi- 
nally expected and threatens to become 
progressively more severe until the rainy 
season begins 

Less than 20 percent of the required saving 
was realized by the voluntary restrictions re- 
quested of private and industrial consumers 
It now seems apparent that drastic measures 
will be taken to compel a greater percentage 
of saving, especially in the case of industrial 
users. 

The 10,000 - kilowatt railway - mounted 
power unit rented to Mexico by the United 
States Navy cannot be put into operation 
until the change on the generator shaft made 
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necessary by conversion from 60 to 50 cycles 
is accomplished. This work is being done in 
Dallas, Texas. Eight Diesel units also rented 
from the United States Navy require replace- 
ment of defective parts before all of the units 
are in working order. 

The Mexican Federal Electricity Commis- 
sion has now given up the idea of bringing 
the floating power plant from Puerto Rico, as 
the cost would be prohibitive. The installa- 
tion of the plant in Mexico would necessitate 
the construction of a power line of about 105 
miles in length from the coast to the Necaxa 
power plant, and also the dredging of the 
harbor at Tuxpan in order to move the plant 
in. Furthermore, the plant would not be 
available until October when it is expected 
that the serious power shortage will be some- 
what relieved by rains. 


China Issues Electricity 
Conservation Regulations 


To conserve electricity the Public Utility 
Bureau of Shanghai, China, has prescribed 
the following seven-point measures: 

1. For illumination, light is minimized to 
one lamp per room 

2. Use of electric light for advertisement, 
neon signs, show windows, and electric heat 
(hot plates, ovens, irons, hair curling and hair 
drying, and the like) is strictly prohibited. 
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Use of electricity from a light meter for 
heating purposes is also strictly prohibited, 
and offenders are punishable by the discon- 
nection of the supply (except when special 
permission is given for medical and indus- 
trial purposes). 

3. For residences the average power con- 
sumption in October, November, and Decem- 
ber 1949 will be standard. When the average 
monthly consumption is above 75 kilowatt- 
hours, only one-fifth of that amount is 
allowed. 

4. For commercial consumers the average 
consumption in October, November, and De- 
cember 1949 will be standard. When the 
average monthly consumption is above 150 
kilowatt-hours only one-fifth of the amount 
is usable; between 30 and 150 kilowatt-hours 
only 30 kilowatt-hours allowed, but below 30 
kilowatt-hours the original amount is al- 
lowed. 

5. If the limits of articles 3 and 4 are ex- 
ceeded, the first offense is penalized by a 
charge for the excess portion at 10 times the 
usual rate. For the second offense, all elec- 
tricity consumed is charged at 10 times the 
usual rate, and for the third offense the sup- 
ply of electricity will be disconnected. 

6. No elevators are to be used in buildings 
of less than 5 stories. 

7. These measures are effective from the 
date of promulgation. 


(Continued on p. 38) 





Paper 
Caustic soda 
Wool tops 


Gunny bags 





Lack of Warehouse Space Prompts Hong Kong Government To 
Restrict Imports 


It was announced in the fall of 1949 that the Hong Kong government had 
found it necessary to impose restrictions on the importation of certain com- 
modities pending improvement in the storage capacity of warehouses. The 
iiems affected were paper, raw cotton, wool tops, and sulfate of ammonia. 
The Hong Kong government now states that, as the storage position has 
deteriorated further, it will refuse entry of the following commodities unless 
the Hong Kong General Chamber of Commerce has issued a certificate to the 
effect that it is satisfied that the importer has obtained sufficient storage space 
pending the consumption of the item or its re-export from the colony: 


Sulfate of ammonia 
Raw cotton 
Bleaching powder 
Cotton yarn 


Before contracting to export any of the above items, United States shippers 
should first obtain from consignees certificates issued by the Hong Kong 
General Chamber of Commerce to the effect that they have storage space 
available or that the commodities will be consumed. 

The Port Executive Committee meets once each month to consider the 
storage problem. The intensive blockade of China ports maintained by the 
Chinese Nationalists may result in further items being added to the list. 
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1950 World Trade Fair and 
Institute, Omaha. Nebraska 


Information received from the Omaha 
Field Office of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce indicates that the 1950 World Trade 
Fair and Institute, which was held in the 
Joslyn Memorial Art Museum, Omaha, from 
January 18 to 25, was an outstanding success 
and was highly acclaimed by exhibitors, con- 
sumers, and consuls from other countries. 
Marvin Hicks, Commercial Agent at the 
Cmaha office, was Chairman of the Fair. Mr. 
Hicks, along with Howard Shinrock, Indus- 
trial Manager of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, developed and promoted the 
event. 

More than 15,000 people viewed the ex- 
hibits of some 30 firms which showed mer- 
chandise from all over the globe. Belgium, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway had country 
exhibits. The products displayed at this 
foreign-products exhibition were largely of 
popular-priced merchandise within the reach 
of nearly every consumer. 

In connection with the Fair, evening in- 
stitutes were held at which foreign consuls 
were principal speakers on days devoted to 
their countries. These institutes comprised 
lectures, travel pictures, and question-and- 
answer periods on the respective countries. 

The Omaha Field Office of the Department 
of Commerce had a booth at the exhibit hall 
at which material on foreign trade, gift ship- 
ments, and foreign travel were exhibited, as 
well as a display card on domestic activities. 

Persons interested in obtaining more de- 
tailed information on this event should 
contact the Omaha Field Office, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 502, W. O. W. 
Building, 1319 Farnam Street, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 


Tenth Antique Dealers’ 
Fair, London 


The Tenth Antique Dealers’ Fair will be 
held in the Great Room of Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London, W.1, from Thursday, June 
8, to Friday, June 23, 1950, according to in- 
formation recently received from the man- 
agement. 

Reportedly, there will be 100 exhibitors of 
British, Continental, and Oriental antiques- 
including glass, porcelain and china, gold 
and silverware, furniture and carpets, books 
and manuscripts, tapestry and needlework, 
pictures and prints, clocks and jewels, antiq- 
uities of past civilizations, and other objects 
of art. It is estimated that the total value of 
the goods to be shown at the Fair is likely to 
reach the £4,000,000 mark. 

The management ensures that all articles 
to be exhibited are to be authentic antiques 
of the period they are represented to be, and 
are made prior to 1830. To this end, there 
is put into operation a well-planned system 
of advisory committees, formed of experts 
on each particular type of antique. There 
are 16 of these panels. Before the Fair opens 
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daily, every exhibit, small or large, is closely 
examined by experts drawn from the appro- 
priate panels on duty, and every new piece 
brought in to replace a treasure that has 
been sold (all the items on show, with the 
exception of those lent by members of the 
Royal Family and the Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths, are open to purchase) is sub- 
jected to expert scrutiny before being allowed 
on the stands. 

Strict observance of this system of scrutiny 
is said to have won for the Fair a high repu- 
tation for integrity. Its prestige is reflected 
in the regular attendance of connoisseurs 
and collectors as well as members of the 
public, and in the substantial volume of 
purchases made. 

The release issued by the management 
further states that “among the many thou- 
sands of visitors who attend the Fair during 
the 14 days of admission may be heard a wide 
diversity of tongues, and it can be claimed 
with confidence that the Fair, held at a time 
when London is the mecca of people of all 
nationalities, is like no other Antique Fair 
in the world.” “Every year members of the 
Royal Family have shown the keenest inter- 
est in the display. The King and Queen not 
only visited the Fair in 1949, but lent valu- 
able exhibits from the Royai Collections, as 
did also Queen Mary, Princess E izabeth, the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess 
of Kent and the Princess Royal. Royal loans 
will again be seen this year.’ 

Persons interested in attending should 
communicate with Captain C. S. Platts, Or- 
ganizing Secretary, Tenth Antique Dealers 
Fair, Great Hall, Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
London, W. 1, England 


















International Trade Fair. 
Milan, Italy 


The 1950 International Trade Fair of Milan, 
Italy, will be held from April 12 to 30, 1969. 

Special events during this Fair will be an 
International Press Day on April 19, a Foreign 
Nations Day on April 24, and Business Days 
on April 27 and 28 

The Fair authorities expect to lease a total 
of 160,000 square meters (1 meter equals 
10.7639 square feet) in the 1950 event. No 
estimates are yet available on the number of 
American exhibitors that will take part. In 
1949 there were 342 American firms, repre. 
sented mainly by their Italian agents; these 
exhibits occupied 3,019 square meters 

As to transportation facilities, the Fair 
management advises that Milan is connected 
with the principal cities in Italy and with 
the leading European capiatls by rail, bus, 
and air. Arrangements have been made With 
the Italian State Railways for a 30 percent 
reduction on train fares for participants in 
the Fair. Reductions in air and steamship 
rates are pending 

Concerning hotel facilities, Fair officials 
urge all participants to make early reserva- 
tions, as housing facilities may prove diffi- 
cult during 1950. To deal with this problem, 
it is reported that Fair officials have reserved 
5,000 furnished rooms in private homes— 
2,000 rooms more than in 1949 

The Milan Fair management is offering 
free of charge a special Identification Card 
through Italy’s consular offices in principal 
cities and through the Italian Embassy at 
Washington, D.C. These Identification Cards 





\ wide assortment of consumer goods, 


can customer is to their wares.” 


the Fair on American lines. 


opening of the Fair. 


information may be obtained from L. 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce, 41 





“Holland Fair,” at Philadelphia, To Be Sponsored by Dutch Interests 


The Holland Fair, forerunner of other trade fairs to be sponsored in this country 
by the Dutch, will be held from May 5 to June 3, 1950, and will occupy 25,000 square 


feet of floor space in the Gimbel Brothers Store, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


clothing, cameras, foods, cheeses, and bulbs, 
exhibits of Dutch life, including art treasures valued at millions of dollars 
exhibited at the Fair will be on sale to the public 

Arthur C. Kaufmann, Executive Head of Gimbel Brothers, visited the Netherlands in 
January, at the request of the Dutch Government, to analyze the Dutch market with a 
view to improving exports to the United States. Mr. Kaufmann advised “a direct 
ipproach to the American customer rather than through ordinary trade channels so 
at first hand what the reaction of the Ameri- 
Gimbel Brothers has assigned a technical staff to the 
Netherlands Government, at the latter’s request, to assist the Dutch interests in staging 


that the Dutch manufacturers could learn 


The entire exhibit will be sent to the 
Voordam, which will sail from Holland on March 29 for Philadelphia. 
High-ranking officials from both the Dutch and American Governments will attend the 


United States on the Dutch passenger linet 


This exhibition is to be staged in other cities throughout the United States. 
Smilde, Chief Netherlands Trade Commissioner, 


Arthur C. Kaufmann of Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia. 


as leather goods, women's ready-to-wear 
will be on display, as well as cultural 


Articles 


Further 


Forty second Street, New York City, or 
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give owners the following advantages: (1) 
traveling facilities (discounts in some cases) 
over the Italian State Railways as well as on 
other railroads, air and sea lines operated by 
Italian and foreign companies; (2) issuance 
upon arrival at the Fair of the ‘“‘buyers’ badge” 
which entitles bearer to free entry to the 
Fair grounds at all times; (3) card for free 
admission to all special shows organized 
inside the grounds (for instance: the exhibi- 
tion of standard wines for export, zootechni- 
cal show, television, etc.); (4) the opportunity 
to take advantage of the many services, 
technical and others, located at the “Business 
Palace” inside the Fair; (5) reduction on 
prices for the orchestra seats of the Scala 
Opera House 

Representatives of American firms and 
U. S. buyers going to Italy to attend the 
Milan Fair during April 1950, may obtain 
valuable information concerning this event 
and various services from the various Italian 
consular offices and from the Italian Embassy, 
Mr. Boniver, 1601 Fuller Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


International Exhibition of 
Knitting Machinery and 
Accessories, Leicester, 
England 


The British Embassy in Washington states 
that an International Exhibition of Knitting 
Machinery and Accessories will be held at 
Leicester, England, from the 11th to the 21st 
of October 1950. This is the first such ex- 
hibition to be held in Britain since 1936. 
Every section of the knitting-machine in- 
dustry will be represented, and buyers from 
every country in the world, producing hosiery 
and knitted goods, are expected to visit this 
exhibition to inspect the latest machinery 
available. 

This exhibition is being organized by the 
Textile Recorder Exhibition Company of Old 
Colony House, South King Street, Manchester 
2, England, which will give additional in- 
formation to any interested firms. or 
individuals 


Eighteenth Manchester 
Building Trades 
Exhibition 


The eighteenth British National Building 
Trades Exhibition will be held in the City 
Hall, Deansgate, Manchester, from April 18- 
29, 1950 

More than 100 exhibits, from all parts of 
the British Isles, will be displayed and will 
present a broad representation enabling the 
visitor to see many new and vital products. 

The organizers, Provincial Exhibitions, 
Limited, City Hall, Deansgate, Manchester, 
England, state that they will be glad to 
furnish more detailed information to anyone 
in the United States who is interested in 
this exhibition 


Radio and Electronic 
Components Exhibition 


The Radio Industry Council, 11 Garrick 
Street, London, WC2, England, has made the 
following announcement: 

“The Seventh Private Exhibition of 
British Components, Valves and Test Gear for 
the Radio, Television, Electronic, and Tele- 
communication Industries opens at the 
Grosvenor House, and Park Lane, London, 
W.1., on Monday, April 17, 1950. More than 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Office of International Trade 


World Trade in Commodities 


Subscrip- 
tion rates 
Num- % its 
her yMmMoaity Parts Do : 
For- 
mes 
eign 
tik ail 
mail | "4! 
1 | Transport, Communications and 
Utilities $1.50 | $2.00 
2 Chemicals 1. 50 2. 00 
Drugs and Toiletries 150; 2.00 
4 | Motion Pictures and Equipment 1. 50 2. 00 
5 Electrical Appliances and Radio 1. 50 2. 00 
© || Foods and Related Agricultural 
PS { Products , ji. 50 2. 00 
9 Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 1.35 
10 Pulp and Paper 1.00 1.35 
11 | Leather and Products 1. 50 2. 00 
2 Housewares and Furniture 1. 00 1.35 
13 Office Equipment and Supplies 1. 00 1.35 
14.| Personal Durables 1. 50 2. 00 
15 | Plumbing, Heating, and Hard- 
ware 1. 00 1.35 
16 Rubber Products 1.00 1.35 
17 | Scientific and Professional Goods 1. 00 1.35 
IS Special Products 1. 50 200 
19 Textiles and Products 1. 50 2 
21.) Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 
and Agricultural 1. 00 ] 
22 Motive Products (includes No. 20, 
Aeronautical Equipment 1. 00 1.35 
23 | Metals and Minerals 1. 00 1.35 
24 Petroleum and Coal 1. 00 1.35 


NotTeE.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
appears on p. 2 of this magazine). Be sure to give 
name and address and indicate part or parts requested. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


CHEMICALS. Digest of International Chem- 
ical Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 2, No. 1. 
January 1950. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Market for Paints and Related 
Materials—Turkey and Egypt. Vol. VIII, Part 
2, No. 2. January 1950. 4 pp. 

DruGsS AND TOILETRIES. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 3, No. 1. 
January 1950. 8 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Yugoslavia. Vol. VIII, 
Part 4, No. 2. February 1950. 3 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RADIo. Digest of 
International Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 
5, No.1. January 1950. 2 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Digest of International Developments. Vol. 
VIII, Part 6-7-8, No.1. January 1950. 7 pp. 

FooDs AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Vegetable 
and Field Seeds, 1947-48 and 1948-49. Vol. 
VIII, Part 6-7-8, No. 2. February 1950. 2 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. United 
States Lumber Trade Statistics, January- 
November 1949. Vol. VIII, Part 9, No. 3. 
February 1950. 2 pp. 

PuLP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Industry, 
United Kingdom. Vol. VIII, Part 10, No. 2. 
January 1950. 4 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Develop- 
ments, Denmark. Vol. VIII, Part 10, No. 3. 
January 1950. 2 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Digest of International 
Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 10, No. 4. 
February 1950. 4 pp. 


LEATHER AND Propucts. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 11, No. 
1. January 1950. 2 pp. 

PERSONAL DURABLES. Handicraft Situation 
in France. Vol. VIII, Part 14,No.1. January 
1950. 3 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING, AND HARDWARE. Dry 
Cell Batteries: Mexico, Brazil, and the Philip- 
pines. Vol. VIII, Part 15, No. 1. January 
1950. 4 pp. 

SPECIAL FropucTts. Book Publishing in 
Cuba. Vol. VIII, Part 18, No. 1. January 
1950. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PropucTs. The Rayon Indus- 
try in France. Vol. VIII, Part 19, No. 3. 
January 1950. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PropucTs. The Cotton In- 
dustry in Denmark. Vol. VIII, Part 19, No. 4. 
January 1950. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 
Index. Vol. VIII, Part 19, No. 5. February 
1950. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS. Wool Industry, 
Switzerland. Vol. VIII, Part 19, No. 6. Feb- 
ruary 1950. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PrRopDuUcTS. Wool Industry, 
Portugal. Vol. VIII, Part 19, No. 7. Febru- 
ary 1950. 4 pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Egyptian Market for Agricul- 
tural Machinery, Cream Separators, and 
Tractors. Vol. VIII, Part 21, No.1. January 
1950. 2 pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Vol. VIII, Part 21,No.2. Jan- 
uary 1960. 2 pp. 

PETROLEUM AND COAL. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Coal and Coke. Vol. 
VIII, Part 24, No.1. January 1950. 3 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements 


|Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine] 


DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Jalap Root. Vol. 
VII, Part 3, Sup. No.6. December 1949. 6 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
The Deciduous Fruit Industry of the Union 
of South Africa. Vol. VIII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. 
No. 2. February 1950. 12 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Market for 
Hardwood Lumber in Selected Foreign Coun- 
tries. Vol. VIII, Part 9, Sup. No.1. January 
1950. 14 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Market for 
Hardwood Lumber in Selected Foreign Coun- 
tries. Vol. VII, Part 9, No. 2. 7 pp. 

PuLP AND PaPER. United States Trade in 
Pulp, Paper, and Related Products. Vol. VII, 
Part 10, Sup. No. 2. February 1950. 7 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (January 6—-February 10, 1950). Vol. 
VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. il. February 1950. 
lp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Increase in New 
Zealand Wool Production. Vol. VIII, Part 19, 
Sup. No. 12. February 1950. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (Week ending February 17). Vol. VIII, 
Part 19, Sup. No. 18. February 1950. 1 p. 
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INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 

{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in price. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or by Department of 
Commerce Field Offices listed on page 2 of 
this magazine. | 


Preparing Shipments to Pakistan. Vol. VI, 
No. 133. December 1949. 7 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in Fin- 
land. Vol. VI, No. 134. December 1949. 4 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg (Documentation, Consular and Cus- 
toms Requirements). Vol. VI, No. 135. De- 
cember 1949. 4 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to the Republic of 
the Philippines (Documentation, Consular 
and Customs Requirements). Vol. VI, No. 
136. December 1949. 12 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in the 
Netherlands. Vol. VI, No. 137. December 
1949. 4 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in Swit- 
zerland. Vol. VI, No. i138. December 1949. 7 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

Austria—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VI, No. 139. December 1949. 
8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs—India 
Vol. VI, No. 140. December 1949. 8 pp. Price 
5 cents. 





INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


Supplements 


{These mimeographed reports, supplement- 
ing the International Reference Service, 
may be obtained on request from the U.S 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Department's 
Field Offices, listed on page 2 of this maga- 
zine] ‘ 


Trading with Japan. Vol. VII, Sup. No. 1. 
February 1950. 10 pp. 
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Railway Developments in 
1949 Reported by Bolivia 


During 1949 Brazil gained more ground in 
its race with Argentina to establish a rail- 
road connection with the important eastern 
city of Santa Cruz, Bolivia, according to the 
Embassy at La Paz. On the Corumba-Santa 
Cruz Railroad, trains were already running 
from Corumba, Brazil, to San Jose, Bolivia, a 
distance of about 403 kilometers, and rails 
had been laid to kilometer 435 of the total 
lencth of about 650 kilometers. The roadbed 
was completed for approximately an addi- 
tional 20 kilometers from the eastern end, 
and 37 kilometers of roadbed were finished 
on the western end of the road. Bolivian 
Officials expect that the railroad will be ter- 
minated in 1951 (some even say 1950), with 
the exception of one large bridge. 

On the 550-kilometer Yacuiba-Santa Cruz 
Railroad, rails were laid only to kilometer 
101 on the southern bank of the Pilcomayo 
River at the end of 1949, and the bridge over 
the Pilcomayo was not yet finished. The 
slowness of Argentina to provide new funds 


2°20 
IO 


is preventing more rapid progress. Lack of 
funds prevented work of importance on the 
421-kilometer Boyuibe-Tarabuco branch line 
and on studies for the Sucre-Uncia line. 

Work continued at a very modest pace on 
the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz and La Paz-Beni 
Railroads, both of which are being financed 
by the Bolivian Government. 

Because of very heavy rains at the end of 
the year, service was suspended for several 
days on the Cochabamba-Oruro Railroad and 
on the Argentine line connecting with the 
Villazon-Atocha Railroad. 


New Peat-Burning Power 
Plant Opened in Ireland 


Ireland’s new peat-burning power plant at 
Portarlington, County Offaly, has _ been 
opened by the Electricity Supply Board 
Three years were required for the construc- 
tion of the station and the necessary auxil- 
iaries, according to the American Legation 
at Dublin. 

Over £1,000,000 has been invested in the 
scheme, which envisages the construction of 
three peat-burning stations, consisting of the 
plant at Portarlington, one at Allenwood, 
which will be completed in 1951, and one at 
Boora, expected to be completed in 1954 

The Portarlington generating station will 
consume approximately 120,000 tons of peat 
annually, and will produce 90,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of energy. The total annual need 
of the country is currently about 800,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, and the demand is expected 
to increase at the rate of approximately 10 
percent per annum 

The construction of peat-burning stations 
constitutes a major part of the program to 
develop Ireland’s turf industry. The Bord 
na Mona is aiming at an annual output of 
2,000,000 tons of machine-cut turf, of which 
half will be used in the production of elec- 
tricity 


New Telephone Exchange 
Inaugurated in Uruguay 


A new telephone exchange was formerly 
inaugurated early in February in the Colonia 
del Valle, Uruguay, which it will serve to- 
gether with the adjoining Mira Valle. Del 
Valle’s old fashioned crank-type sets have 
been replaced with modern instruments 


Southeastern Railway 
Completed in Mexico 


Mexico’s Government-owned Southeastern 
Railway has been completed after 15 years 
and an expenditure of 250,000,000 pesos, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Embassy at Mexico City 
The new line, which extends from Campeche, 
State of Campeche, to Coatzacoalcos, Vera- 
cruz, connects the Yucatan peninsula with 
the rest of the Republic by rail for the 
first time 


Venezuela Renews Landing 
Permit of Aerovias Brasil 


The landing permit of Aerovias Brasil, S.A 
for Venezuela has been renewed for 1 year, 
and the Brazilian line is authorized to make 
a fuel stop at Maturin and to discharge and 
pick up passengers at Maiquetia on its 
thrice-weekly service to Miami. Carriage of 
local passengers within Venezuela is not per- 
mitted, however, and, in the event of any 
dispute with the Venezuelan Government, 
the company is not permitted to seek re- 
course through diplomatic channels 

Like all other foreign carriers, whether 
scheduled or nonscheduled, Aerovias Brasil 
is required to maintain its own office in 





Venezuela and must be domiciled there 
This requirement has been in effect since the 
first of the year 


Inoculation of Air Travelers 
Required by Hashemite Jordan 


Cholera quarantine restrictions are now 
in effect for persons arriving by air at 
Amman, Hashemite Jordan, from Madras 
Tuticorin (South India) and Dacca, Pakistan, 
according to the American Legation at 
Amman Such passengers passing through 
Jordan are now required to have Interna. 
tional Inoculation Certificates 


Uruguay Government Buys 
t on] » @ 
Montevideo Water System 


The Montevideo water system, formerly 
“Compania de Aguas Corrientes,” recently 
became the property of the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment, thereby culminating purchase ne. 
gotiations which have been in progress for 
several years. This waterworks was one of 
the last remaining British-owned public 
utilities in Uruguay 


Communications Developments 
for 191419 Reported by Bolivia 


Bolivia has raised international telephone 
and telegraph rates to the United States and 
its possessions, effective February 1, in order 
to conform with new rates authorized for 
American stations by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission 

Increases of 20 centavos a word for do- 
mestic telegrams and radio telegrams were 
also made by the national telegraph and 
radio-telegraph service 

The Bolivian Government signed a new 
contract with “Serval,” the company which 
provides national radio telephone service 
calling for the expansion of the company’s 
services Over a period of years 

The Compania Internacional de Radio 
Boliviana placed in service ground lines for 
telephone and telegraph messages between 
La Paz and Oruro and Oruro and Cocha- 
bamba. Uninterrupted operation of these 
lines was made impossible, however, by re- 
peated thefts of sections of wire 

The La Paz Telephone Company continued 
with the installation of 1,000 new lines which 
it hopes to complete by mid-1950. In addi- 
tion, the cities of Cochabamba, Potosi, and 
Sucre expect to have 500 new lines by the 
end of 1950 


New Thermal Power Plant 
Inaugurated in Yugoslavia 


A new thermal power plant, with a ca- 
pacity of 2,500 kilowatts, was recently inaug- 
urated at Pljevije, according to the Yugo- 
The plant which will be able to 
produce 10,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy 
annually, will supply power to mines and 
industrial enterprises in the area, and will 
enable power production in Montenegro to 
rise to almost six times that of 1946 


Slav press 





Industrial and farm machinery, apparatus, 
and tools imported into Chile during the 
first 10 months of 1949 amounted to 268 961,- 
600 gold pesos (1 gold peso US$0.20597) 
This compares with imports amounting to 
180,702,200 gold pesos during the like period 
in 1948. Exports of this type of equipment 
amounted to 1,816,600 gold pesos during the 
first 10 months of 1949, compared with 
1,512,800 gold pesos during the corresponding 
period in 1948 
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Announcements Under Recipro cal 
Trade Agreements Program 


Greece To Become Contracting 
Party to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 


United States tariff concessions initially 
negotiated by this Government with Greece 
at Annecy, France, in 1949 became effective 
March 9, 1950 |says a State Department re- 
lease]. Greece, on February 7, signed the 
Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and has taken the other steps necessary to 
become a contracting party to the agree- 
ment. Under the provisions of the protocol 
the two governments are obligated to make 
their concessions effective 30 days after the 
above actions have been taken 

Greece is the second among the 10 new 
acceding countries which negotiated at An- 
necy to take the above action. Haiti was 
the first 

Concessions granted by Greece at Annecy 
in negotiations with the United States apply 
to 51 Greek tariff items covering a wide va- 
riety of products. These products, in 1947, 
accounted for $14,291,000 worth, or 80 per- 
cent by value, of total Greek imports from 
the United States in that year 

United States concessions initially nego- 
tiated with Greece apply to imports from 
that country valued in 1948 at $11,202,000, or 
77.5 percent of United States imports from 
Greece in that year. United States duties 
were reduced on imports valued at $10,159,- 
000 in 1948 and existing duties or duty-free 
status was bound on products valued at 
$1,043,000 

The principal concessions granted by 
Greece in negotiations with the United States 
include low rates of Greek duties on imports 
of condensed, evaporated, and dried milk; 
reduction in the Greek duty on wheat flour; 
and binding of the preagreement rates on 
wheat and cotton. Automotive and similar 
products comprise a major category of Greek 
imports from the United States. Greek con- 
cessions on such products include reductions 
of duty on many items and bindings on 
others Likewise, duties were reduced or 
bound on numerous items of machinery and 
electrical appliances, including table radios 
and electrical refrigerators. Similar conces- 
sions were obtained on various types of office 
machinery. The negotiations resulted in 
Greek concessions reducing duties on a wide 
range of chemical, pharmaceutical, and like 
products. There were also Greek concessions 
on leather, furs, and many miscellaneous 
items 

In addition, Greece negotiated concessions 
with other countries on numerous products 
of which Greek imports from the United 
States will receive the benefits of these con- 
cessions 

The principal products on which the 
United States negotiated concessions with 
Greece are: cigarette leaf tobacco (duty re- 
duced from 30 cents per pound to 20 cents); 
Olive oil in bulk containers (duty reduced 
from 6!, cents per pound of 314 cents); 
olives in brine (duty reduced to 15 cents per 
gallon on one class previously dutiable at 30 
cents per gallon, and on another class previ- 
ously dutiable at 20 cents per gallon); dried 
ripe olives (duty reduced from 5 cents per 
pound to 2!, cents); and currants (duty re- 
duced from 2 cents per pound to 1 cent) 
The United States duties on figs were reduced 
from 5 cents per pound to 3 cents on figs 
valued at less than 7 cents per pound and 
were bound at 3 cents per pound on figs 


March 13. 1950 





valued at 7 cents or more per pound. Duty- 
free status was bound on emery ore, mastic 
gums and resins, and inedible olive oil. 

The United States concessions will be put 
into effect by Presidential proclamation in 
accordance with the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 as amended, under which the negotia- 
tions were carried on at Annecy. 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 71 
Title 15—Commerce 


Subtitle B—Regulations Relating to 
Commerce 


Chapter I—Bureau of the Census 
Department of Commerce 
Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Country of Origin for Statistical 
Purposes 


The title of Section 30.10 is amended to 
read as follows: 

Section 30.10. Classification of Countries— 
Country of origin of imports—Invoice infor- 
mation on country of origin—Nationality 
and motive power of importing vessels. : 

Section 30.10 (b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(b) For statistical purposes, importers 
shall provide information with respect to the 
country of origin of the merchandise on all 
entries for consumption, entries for ware- 
house, and withdrawals from warehouse for 
consumption. As a basis for such informa- 
tion, importers shall give the necessary in- 
structions to their foreign suppliers, in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (c) of this section, 
for a statement as to the country of origin 
of the imported merchandise to appear on all 
invoices covering shipments to the United 
States. 

By country of origin is meant the country 
of production or manufacture of the im- 
ported merchandise. Further labor, work, or 
material added to an article in another coun- 
try must effect a substantial transformation 
in order to render such other country the 
“country of origin.”” Such substantial trans- 
formations include: smelting of ores; milling 
or refining of crude products; tanning of 
hides; weaving of yarns; bleaching, printing, 
or dyeing of textile fabrics; conversion of 
metal into a machine or appliance; cutting of 
stones; and the like. The country of origin 
is not changed when the merchandise is sub- 
jected in another country merely to minor 
manipulations, such as_ sorting, grading, 
screening, cleaning, packaging, repackaging, 
and the like. 

When the merchandise is invoiced in, or 
exported from, a country other than that in 
which it originated, the actual country of 
origin should be specified, rather than the 
country of invoice or exportation. If in the 
case of such commodities as scrap metal, in- 
dustrial diamonds, or antiques, the origin of 
the merchandise is not known or may not be 
ascertained with reasonable effort, the coun- 
try from which the merchandise has been 
shipped shall be shown and indicated as the 
“Country of Shipment.” 

Section 30.10 (c) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(c) The country of origin as defined in par- 
agraph (b) of this section shall be shown, 
in connection with the description of the 
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game 


st a Pal sel ’ 


100 exhibitors will be displaying products 
under some 200 different categories, ranging 
from miniature components designed for 
hearing aids to heavy-duty types for high- 
powered transmitters. 

“Special facilities will be provided at the 
Exhibition for the reception and information 
of overseas visitors, and several thousand in- 
vitations are being dispatched to all parts of 
the world. Admission is by invitation only, 
and application for tickets should be made 
to the Secretary, Radio and Electronic Com- 
ponent Manufacturers’ Federation, 22, Surrey 
Street, Strand, London, WC2.” 


Mid-Century International 
Exposition, New Orleans, La. 


The dates of the Mid-Century International 
Exposition of New Orleans, La., have been 
changed from September 15 through October 
15, 1950, to September 15 through October 1, 
1950, Frank Dane, President and General 
Manager of the Mid-Century International 
Exposition, Inc., advised the Department of 
Commerce on February 8. 

An announcement to this effect was issued 
by Mr. Dane, copies of which may be obtained 
by writing directly to the Mid-Century Inter- 
national Exposition, Inc., 301-3 Board of 
Trade Building, New Orleans 12, La. 





merchandise referred to, on all invoices filed 
by the importer after May 1, 1950, with en- 
tries for consumption and entries for ware- 
house. In the case of consular invoices, Col- 
lectors of Customs may waive this require- 
ment when the invoice was certified before 
April 1, 1950. 

The country of origin shown by the United 
States importer on entries for consumption, 
entries for warehouse, and withdrawals from 
warehouse for consumption shall correspond 
to that appearing on the related invoices. 
In cases where the invoice from the foreign 
supplier is not available at the time of en- 
try, the importer shall enter the correct coun- 
try of origin according to his best knowledge. 
In those cases where the importer has reliable 
knowledge that the country of origin shown 
on the invoice is incorrect, he shall enter on 
the form the correct country of origin ac- 
cording to his best knowledge, indicating that 
it is a correction. 

Paragraph (d) is added to Section 30.10 to 
read as follows: 

(d) Importers shall provide information on 
entries for consumption, entries for ware- 
house, and withdrawals from warehouse for 
consumption, onthe nationality and mo- 
tive power of the vessel from which the im- 
ported articles were landed in the United 
States. 

(R. S. 161; 5 U.S.C. 22. Interpret or apply 
R. S. 335, as amended, 336, as amended, 337, 
as amended, 4200 as amended, sec. 1, 18 Stat. 
352, as amended, sec. 1, 27 Stat. 197, as 
amended, 32 Stat. 172, as amended, sec. 7, 44 
Stat. 572, as amended, sec. 1, 52 Stat. 8; 15 
U. S. C. 178, 174, 176, 176a, 177, 178; 46 U.S. C. 
92, 95; 49 U. S. C. 177.) 

Dated: January 11, 1950. 

PHILIP M. HAUSER, 
Acting Director 
Bureau of the Census. 
Approved: January 31, 1950. 
THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 











Show Further Decline 
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U. S. Imports of Chemicals 
and Allied Products 


In another instance, it is observed that 
pyrethrum imports in 1948 were con- 
The 1949 im- 
ports were appreciably larger and might 


siderably below prewar. 


appear to be regaining 
importance. 


their 


prewar 
However, the future of this 


insecticide, all of which is imported, is 
developed 
insecticides like DDT and Chlordane, 
which tend to cut into former pyrethrum 
some pyreth- 


in doubt because of newly 


markets. 
rum-like 


Furthermore, 
ingredients 


have been 


thesized, and are now beginning to be 
made commercially from domestic raw 


materials. 


Although the extent to which 


pyrethrum sales will suffer from these 
developments is a matter of opinion, it 
may be expected that imports will de- 
crease, to some degree at least, in the 


years ahead. 
These examples 
though the 


illustrate that, 
mere citation of postwar 


al- 


decreases in imports of given items may 
have limited value, future potentials can 
be roughly estimated if considered in the 
light of the circumstances surrounding 
each item. The same conditions are true 
of commodities which have been listed 
as being imported in larger amounts in 


recent years. 


Carnatiba wax, on which 


Brazil has a natural monopoly, was im- 
ported to only a slightly greater extent 
quantitatively in 1949 than in 1939. Yet 
the unit value more than doubled over 
that period, and the product continues 
in steady demand. The consistency of 
quantitative imports in this case lends 
weight to an assumption that purchases 
will probably continue approximately as 
heretofore, with the possibility of some 
increases if prices were lowered. The 
contrary has been true of our high post- 
war imports of ethyl alcohol, originating 


TABLE 4.—U. S. 
Schedule 
A code Commod ty 

No. 

Coal-tar chemicals 
8000000 Creosote oil gal 
8010030 G Benzene gal 
8010050 Cresylic acid gal 
8010080 G Naphthalene, crude__Ib 
8010350 Distillates and mix- Ib 
tures, n. s. p. f. 

8020200 * Acids, n. s. p. f Ib 
8040120 G Phthalic anhydride__lb 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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principally in Cuba as a byproduct of 
the sugar industry. In this case, demand 
caught up with supply in 1948, and, with 
greatly reduced prices, the domestically 
manufactured product is now satisfying 
our total national requirements. 


Outlook 


THE FOREGOING DISCUSSION makes 
it clear that specific predictions as to the 
level of future chemical imports, either 
in the aggregate or by groups, are highly 
speculative. Certain statistical informa- 
tion has been provided and explained 
for those who wish to make their own 
future estimates. However, there are 
several over-all influences, not yet de- 
scribed, which can be mentioned as being 
indicative of future possibilities. 

For one thing, devaluation of foreign 
currencies makes it possible for foreign 
goods to be sold at prices than 
formerly, in dollar countries. Neverthe- 
less, full advantage of devaluation has 
not yet been realized in many instances. 
It would have been unwise, of course, 
for foreign countries to reduce sales 
prices universally, without regard for 
circumstances surrounding individual 
commodities. Such indiscriminate ac- 
tion could very well have resulted in the 
accumulation of fewer dollars instead of 
more, for, on many items, price reduc- 
tions would not have resulted in a larger 
volume of sales, and the effect would have 
been a net loss of dollars for the par- 
ticular country. A familiar example is 
that of Scotch whisky, which the United 
Kingdom already sells, largely in the dol- 
lar area, to the full extent of its pro- 
duction capacity. On the other hand, 
there still are some commodities which 
might be sold in greater volume if prices 
were reduced. The greater volume of 
sales might then provide a net gain in 
dollar receipts. Itis this situation, taken 
in conjunction with the growing pres- 
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sure abroad to earn dollars by sales here, 
that may result in increased U, § 
imports. 

It has been mentioned previously that 
the chemical commodities which were 
important before the war are the same 
that loom large in present imports. 
Since trade channels for these products 
can be assumed to be well established, 
any changes in trade volume of these 
items would be largely tied to future 
supply-and-demand ratios. With respect 
to natural products such as shellac and 
carnauba, not produced in this country, 
the supply-demand factor is paramount, 
with no serious competitive difficulties 
present. There will probably be no great 
change in these imports if present busi- 
ness levels continue. Generally speak- 
ing, there is some likelihood of increased 
fertilizer imports, in view of improved 
production schedules in Europe and in- 
creasing efforts to reach the U. S. mar- 
ket. Probably the United States could 
absorb more of the potash and nitrog- 
enous fertilizer materials than Europe 
has been sending in recent years. How- 
ever, there is not much possibility, in 
view of enlarged U. S. output, that fer- 
tilizer imports from Europe will reach 
prewar quantitative proportions with re- 
spect to total consumption 
tar products and _ industrial-chemical 
imports, minor increases might occur, 
but, again, probably not in proportion to 
enlarged postwar U. S. consumption. 

There would appear to be some justi- 
fication for an assumption that real ef- 
fort on the part foreign countries, 
particularly European, to increase chem- 
ical exports to the United States—not 
only the historic commodities, but, 
over a period of time, specialty items and 
those not now prominent—would result 
in a reversal the recent decline. 
However, even an extreme view probably 
would not estimate imports of chemicals 
and allied products, for the next few 
years at least, in excess of the 1947 peak 
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in, WO Portugal, Argentina gal, Spain. 
In &33.5000 *sodiun ilfate tol 197) 1,872 127' 1,332 133. 1,394 Germany, Belgium, 14 583 26 469 20 293 Canada F ] 
fer- crude Canada, Chile 

6330000 Sodium evanide lt $5, 202 762 26,387 2,404 42,668 3,123 Canada, Germany, 3,432) 3,329 67,113) 2, 688/77, 592) 2,906 Canada, United King- F 

ach France, Nether- dom. 
-. lands 
re- 8360000 Radiur lt " ii R78 9 787 79 1.954 Belgium, Canada 77| 1,505 76) 1,385 98 1,720 Belgium, Canada F 
oal- RRM) ‘Calcium tartrate Ib 4. 756 316 5, O24 217 2085 212.) France, Argentina, . F 
crud Italy, Japan, Greece 
ical Spain 
i R3RO03! ‘Uranium oxide, and Ib 203, 258 S77, «821. 1,439 1.198) Belgium, Canada, Ger- F 
cur, ilts of many 
n to SSSUSIO) (i Pextrine, from pota- It 758 24 777 24 «1, 009 32 a —-~\ aeons SSI 82; 1,416 124 1,017 77| Netherlands, Canada D 
tan France 
KIROI6 (} Strontianite el Ib 637 2] 553 gO. OAS 23 United Kingdom, Tu 28, 234 243) 43, 541 559/18, 769 177, Spain, United King- F 
tite. ete nisia dom, Mexico. 
iStl- R80 100 G Acetylene black lt 1, 309 134) 1, 221 128) 2, 382 248) Canada 7, 640 834) 10,146) 1,285) 7,755 973, Canada D | 
ef- SUSI (; Blackings, polishes,! a 52 aS ited Kingdom 391 413 267, United Kingdom, Aus- | 
France, German tralia. 
"les, SSNNOO) I pt i It 4 ( 22 1 20) Japan, U.S.S.R 615 129, 2, 800 504 Canada D 
Pigments, paint nd var 2,179 1, 368 1, 519 1, 585 2, 044 1, 424 
Pm- hy i 
-not MOOT ] le and | t 12, 268 271) «6, 458 140 10, S79 172, Spain, United King 7, 499 250, 3, 934 138) 2, 388 94| Spain, United King- D 
{ le, nat dom, Germany, dom, Canada 
but, France 

020M 1 t crud tor us uf 22 151 Ww * Netherlands, Cuba, 1s 578 is $44 23 192) Canada, Mexico, Italy D 
and Germany, Greece 
sult 41 000K Lithoy than It HY? 02) 7, 709 197 om 0 Netherlands, Get 20) 1, Canada. D 

manv, Belgium 
ine S4t I ! bh 2 832 127; 2,129 422 192 39) Canada, Mexico, Unit- D 
ed Kingdom, Bel- 
bly gium.. 
cals gi ind fert Ler 16), 704 1H, 106 2, 455 $3, 453 ‘6, S41 62, 479 | 
few SOOOCUE (i Ar nium sulfate tor So, GZS 121 OSS 1G 2,950 Canada, Netherlands, 114. 4,149 106 4, 494 106, 4,894 Canada F | 
Japan, U.S.S.R 
ak S01 50K ‘ Aimy i ! tol 7s 67) 1. 804 ( S38 Norway 99) 5. 020 100. 6, 002 135 Canada_. F 
SHAW) | Gf , inamid tot 123) 3, O41 119) 2, 996 174 Canada 154) 5,242) 9-117) 5,354) 115 Canada F 
Mw) SSO ( 1) 1,084 us 787 19 § Norway i) 379 4 sR) 30 Norway, Netherlands, Kk | 
Belgium. 
SOMO ‘ ! 1s Peru, United King Newfoundland, Can- F 
fom, South Africa, ada, Mexico. | 
Chile, Norway 
SU is ( tit 14 S78 cArgentina, Uruguay, ! 525 } 155 K 156 Argentina, Canada, r 
Brazil Brazil, Uruguay j 
uy 506000 G im nitrat tol 627 11, 598 577.10, 732, 604/11, 213) Chile 556) 15, 154 721/23, 411) 672/25, 874) Chile F 

SOSH ( tol it 1 125 | TR Germany l 200 10) 1,599 ; 208; Germany, Italy, Bel- Ik | 

gium 

SOCOM \ ll »} tol » 1a 20 1, 287 1,628 Canada, Belgium 105 5, 203 108) 6, 128 125| 7,543, Canada r 

Nat ! France, Germany i 

S50010) ; bean pum- t 1 207 O74 2 108 United Ningdom, Ger { 7, 120) Brazil F j 

I many, Belgium, 
Italy 

SSNGOK) ! Oe W 200) ) 442 Canada, Argentina S S37 bs SIS s 5RE irgentina, Uruguay, r 
} Uruguay, Brazil Canada 

SH0N7TO0 ! ! nd tor 2 s4 ; 2 12 147. Japan, Canada, Nor 2 162 4 610 1 507| Iceland, Mexico, Ar- F 

wav, Argentina gentina 

F R5UNIM 105. 2. 232 66 1.101 51 1.052 Netherlands, Ger 10 549 5 350 6 312) Canada, Argentina, F 
many, United King United Kingdom, 
dom, Italy Brazil 

. ( | I s 2H) 4 69 Argentina, Belgium 18 3 1 248 Belgium, Canada, F 
F ! ert.t Germany Italy, United Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 
(K) 
I S51) 404 hosphat tor ‘ S4 10 4 17 10 |Netherlands, ( nada, | 7 147 { 99 2 36 Canada 0 
y | , 7 } Belgium, Japan | 


1) SALQ700 em phat rude. tor 13 116 . 8] { 24 Freach Oceania, Neth 19 506 54 609 6S 779 Netherlands West In- F 
( erlands West Indies dies, French Moroe- 


co, Algeria 
D ROL 21K . { i } fon ) TOF AW 5.372 R41 2 t Germany, France 5) «1,321 4) 041, 736 29] 1,227; U. S. S. R., France, F 
ide Netherlands, Bel Belgium I 
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1937 1938 1939 1047 1 P 
Scheduk 144 1048 49 
A code Commodity I pal } ‘ Principal p A 
No Quan- : our “ Duty 
. ul Ine @uan | Quan . Qual , Qua Quan unis ’ 
tity Value| “| Va ry | Walue v nm Waluc 2 Valu dui \ 
- mmo } . 
85234 100 || * Kainite ton 116 1,139 a Creri rl \ 
| Netherland B { I 
8524000 * Manure salts, 30° ton 4() ? 8 ( 
2 2 ( ; 
and ov Q I 
8525000 * Potassium sulfate, ton 84 2. 852 S Cs , 
crude \’; ‘ B , i 
8525100 * Potassium sulfate, tor y. | 45 9 oN ( ( . 
magnesia . 
8527500 2 *otassium nitrate, tor 15 762 8 s { ( ( , 
crude P ’ I 
8527900 * Potassium-sodium I 1 7 { ( ) 
nitrate mixt i 
8549000 * Fertilizer comp., tor s 4] 7 i7 S|. OG N ( 
cont. N. P K J . 
8559300 Fertilizer = mixt ton 7 { y G| ¢ ( 1 
- ' ; ; ; * f 
prep red 
R554 moss, fert n S , : . 
1 { I 
eworks Std ; | 
1) 
mms, resins, hal $4. (28 S 5f 1. 228 
{ . 
2102000 un lt 1S, 168 1, 20 1 72417 I M | s ) % \s Ind 
2105000 G Las crude seed, t 678 1,7 ne) J ‘ , 
button, stick + ; . wee! Nhs . uss Pesca ; 
2107200 G Shellac, unbleeched__!! 20, 326; 2.177 » a7 1) 97. 6S gi J 
2109700 Copal gums t 24 468 1.285 16.2 895 23. 538 Ind : eld ; 
2 2 2 ! 9 ' & | 
I ‘ Ind 
2119000 G Turpentine spirits__¢ (ot 9 SIS 9 ry. Mi 9 » vi ond 
2131000 Chicle, crude t 10. 669 oa 7.872) 2. 457114, 67 Vie re’ R20 po Re - el Af ( ; 
B H “ 7m + Band 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots 9, 384 & O79 ® . ,' 
2202000 1 by , 
2900) Pyrethrun ”}. 304 , 14.54 ) - B I j , 5 
2291310 f : 2. 22 2 \ 8,082 2,39 ; a 
2210280} “ae . a > rr ‘ 
2220360 G Cuber t 1, 84 2 2, 32 204 til Y B \I | 2 yy 144 639 Pe ira \ 
Vegetabl nd waxes (sé TRO 1), S08 ‘ ' ‘ , » 
lected , 
224100 rung ¢ t 174, 885 20. 10 = 4561). G92 TX. TIN -9 (t | h ‘ Oe “ cy Hor K 
. : B 
2251000 G lt NA 4, 8 2. 337 127 1,928 J & ( ( Bra 
9252200 | G It > 844 1.4 ’ "1 My Me 8 re ; 
“dg Peay 8 : \ ) 2 s 4 a 
t ) 4 ) - S 1H i 
i 4(12 2 } I ‘ 9 + A ( i 1) 
Noe ; 
t 6 rr m NE ml ae | g g 8 O4 F ; 
lected 1. S67 r : . 
. { Ue i I | { 
gu ( i, ( ana ; ‘ | . a, It 
und ~—) 7 128 da 1 { 7 Arye ( Ca 1, Mex : 
ri ; | } \ ( 
} . N } ( j 
] ,ul lt 4.102 | Ou i {7 Yu Rumania 5 { { | Ar ) 
der 40 cents px und G 1 X 
945000 (; Casein actaret 21k 7 417 en s ms lroe . . 6 ( 1) 
' Net | 
0974000 (; Beeswa le t 75 rt r u j ( g ( KY 
4 1 
\ I I 
STLICM *] S r 2 24 14 s wD ~ ( ( 
575010 *Mor § f { , 2 ' 0 ¢ ( 
k 
kK ( 
kK 
Excludes d et dic iveir 
eous HaskKet Cia f tior put therw ise nelu j , 
ar ear shown ( a 
-) principal s Vv te roder . ) 
countries supp ] j r 
3 D =indicates it e dit ( 
4 Preliminary. 
Less than one 
¢ Data for 1937 ) are for hone ast lust. me et " rN % T 
7 Imports cor Ivy entir f ack ( 1 K 
Principal imports into Taiwan (Formosa) Thailand’s exports of crushed bone the Production of po} im mastic in Turkey 
China, in 1949 included 147,965 metric tons United States in the first 11 n is 1949 durit 1949 wv reported at 65.3 metric tons 
of f iz 1 . . P 
of fertilizers were valued at $50.11¢ he estimate 1950 00 tor 
“ ‘ . : Experimental cultivation of medicinal 
White lead is expected to be produced in Imports of household refrigerators into 
. s 7 : plants in India has been recommended by the 
New Zealand for the first time on a com- Cuba during 1949 decreased 22,744, fror 
Advisory Board of the Indian Council of 
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Current Trends in 

Foreign Trade Policies: 

Review of 1949 
(Continued from p. 11) 


under the previous regime for regulation 
of the country’s foreign trade. 


India and Pakistan 


The commercial situation of both 
India and Pakistan has been overshad- 
owed by the political difficulties between 
these two new countries In Carrying 
through the partition of the subconti- 
nent they jointly occupy, especially over 
the issue of Kashmir. During the past 
year, that has been complicated by new 
economic difficulties, arising from the 
fact that India devalued its currency in 
September along with other countries in 
the sterling area, while Pakistan chose 
to maintain the former official exchange 
value of its rupee. 

A new Indo-Pakistan Agreement was 
concluded in June 1949, for the reciprocal 
supply of certain essential commodities 
and without restriction by exchange con- 
trol between them. The provisions and 
spirit of those negotiations held out the 
prospect of tempering the effect of the 
import duties and export controls which, 
since March 1948, have been hampering 
the normal movement of goods between 
their highly interdependent economies. 
However, this broke down almost com- 
pletely after their divergent currency 
action and the consequent spread be- 
tween their price levels, and the in- 
sistence of each government upon con- 
tinuing trade only on the basis of its 
own valuation of the rupee. Between 
export embargoes and import boycotts, 
legel commerce between India and Pak- 
istan is reported almost at a standstill. 

Both countries have recently been try- 
ing to break away from their former 
close dependence upon the supplies and 
markets of the other. India has sought 
to satisfy its needs for raw cotton and 
for wheat from oversea sources, includ- 
ing the United States, and is planning 
the expansion of jute growing. On its 
part, Pakistan is trying to develop the 
direct exportation and some local proc- 
easing of its raw jute, to shift some jute 
acreage to rice, and to orient its source 
of supplies of various commodities to 
outside countries. 

The trade impasse between India and 
Pakistan is creating difficult problems 
also for other countries, in obtaining 
their accustomed supplies of various im- 
portant products from this region. Most 
notably, the local problem of getting 
continued supplies for the operation of 
the burlap and cotton mills of India, 
Which have long depended for their raw 
materials upon the region now under 
Pakistan, has become a problem also for 
the outside countries that had been the 
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(Continued from p. 25) 


The previous method, which was estab- 
lished by a decree of December 30, 1946, 
levied a 5-percent tax on officially fixed valu- 
ations ranging from 2.50 pesos per kilogram 
for automobiles weighing 750 kilograms or 
less, up to 4.60 pesos per kilogram for auto- 
mobiles weighing 2,050 kilograms or more. 
The new decree provides for a tax of 5 per- 
cent assessed on the retail selling price of 
the automobile. It is estimated that the 
new method will increase the valuation at 
least 100 percent above the valuations cal- 
culated under the previous method. 

Although this is an internal tax, it is col- 
lected in addition to regular customs duties 
at time of importation. 








(Continued from p. 34) 


in Algeria during 1949. Exports of crin vege- 
tal during 1949 totaled 9,339 tons, of which 
3,218 tons went to France, 2,526 tons to Ger- 
many, and smaller amounts to other coun- 
tries. 

The annual growth of esparto grass (alfa) 
is estimated to be between 250,000 and 350,- 
000 metric tons. In 1949, 202,828 tons were 
exported. Local consumption was limited to 
a small amount used in making paper. The 
United Kingdom, with 176,306 tons, contin- 
ued to be the chief purchaser of alfa during 
1949, followed by France with 25,996 tons. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


FILTER-TIPPED CIGARETTES NOT POPULAR 
IN WALES, U. K. 


Popular demand for filter-tipped cigarettes 
has not come up to the expectations in Wales, 
United Kingdom. These tipped cigarettes 
were introduced last October to save tobacco 
and dollars. 

A large demand was predicted because of 
the lower price but, according to the Na- 
tional Union of Retail Tobacconists, the ex- 
perts have been confounded. It is said that 
people prefer ordinary cigarettes, and it is 
only toward the end of the week, when money 
is short, that there is any demand for tipped 
brands. A general impression is that people 
never have been, and never will be, really 
keen on buying these cigarettes. 

According to leading firms in Bristol, 
wholesalers are finding the demand varied 
in different parts of the country. These 
merchants say they can sell only their quotas 
of filter-tipped cigarettes because tobacco- 
nists will have them rather than nothing, 
but they prefer the ordinary type. It is be- 
lieved the tipped variety are most popular 
with people living on fixed incomes. 





Spruce Purchases, U. K. 


An allocation of $2,500,000 has been made 
by the British Board of Trade for purchasing 
spruce lumber from eastern Canada during 
the first half of 1950, according to a British 
trade journal. The allotted sum, which re- 
quires formal approval by the Treasury, will 
cover approximately 40,000,000 feet. 





regular buyers of the products of those 
mills. 

Both India and Pakistan undertook to 
carry out the general agreement of the 
sterling countries, last June, to curtail 
further by 25 percent their over-all im- 
portations from dollar countries. Be- 
yond that, however, they have recently 
followed somewhat different programs in 
their commercial relations with outside 
countries, through varying operation of 
their import licensing controls. 

India improved its balance-of-pay- 
ments position as the year went on, as 
the combined result of several factors: 
the severe curtailment of imports from 
both sterling and dollar sources under 
the restrictive controls in operation dur- 
ing much of 1949, the increase in the 
value of its exports, and the sizable ad- 
vances from the International Monetary 
Fund and loans from the World Bank. 
This allowed the Indian Government to 
announce, for 1950, the resumption of 
imports of various commodities that had 
for some time been prohibited, and the 
freer admission of various other products 
of an essential character. The division 
of the expected trade increase between 


dollar and soft-currency areas is not yet 
known, although a reduced over-all al- 
location for hard-currency imports has 
been indicated. 

Pakistan, after a period of more liberal 
admission of foreign products than India, 
decided in the fall of 1949 to tighten its 
quantitative control of imports. It sus- 
pended for a time the open general li- 
cense under which most products from 
the soft-currency areas had been admit- 
ted quite freely, and limited licenses for 
most imports from hard-currency coun- 
tries by definite monetary ceilings, with 
luxury goods closely restricted. The total 
allocation of foreign exchange for com- 
mercial imports for the first half of 1950 
is to be substantially the same as during 
the preceding period, but with distinct 
concentration of such funds for the pur- 
chase of productive equipment and es- 
sential manufactured goods. 

Both India and Pakistan carried fur- 
ther during the year their programs for 
the selective removal of restrictions and 
taxes on the exportation of many of their 
staple products, in order to improve their 
trade balances and general financial 
positions. 
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Te course of business varies with 
the dynamic shift in economic forces .. . 
To spot important trends and keep you 
abreast of current conditions the SURVEY 
offers these features— 


The Business Situation 


A succinct and timely report—with charts—on 
significant developments in production, distribu- 
tion, income, prices, employment, and other 
economic areas. The whole range of monthly 
developments is evaluated to provide a basis for 
understanding current business trends. 


Special Articles 


Specialists analyze important economic developments in detail. They relate these developments 
to business and government operations, using background and source materials often not available 


elsewhere. 


Monthly Business Statistics 


Among 2,500 different series included each month are: GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS such 
as national income, personal and farm income, retail and wholesale sales, manufacturer’s orders 
and inventories; DETAILED FIGURES on production, prices and shipments in a wide variety of fields 
such as chemicals, foodstuffs, metals, leather, paper, printing, textiles, and construction. 


Fast Weekly Service 


To keep subscribers posted throughout the month a 4-page statistical supplement is mailed every 
week, giving the latest figures on all important indicators of business activity. 
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AVAILABLE from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the nearest Department of 
Commerce Field Office. Subscription price $3 a 
year; foreign $4. Single copy 25 cents, except 
extra-size Annual Review (February) and National 
Income (July) numbers, 30 cents. 

















